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THE AUTHORITY OF THE COMMUNITY AND THE LIBERTY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The community has some right of control over the individual; 
this all but the anarchist will admit. The individual has some right 
of independent action; only an absolute despot will deny this. To 
find the place where these two rights meet, a modus vivendi under 
which each may be conserved without undue encroachment on the 
other—this is the problem of the centuries, over which many battles 
have been fought, and much blood shed. It is only one phase, but a 
very important one, of the perennially mooted question of authority. 


COMMUNITY CONTROL INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE LAW 


A certain measure of the community’s rightful control of the indi- 
vidual is exercised through legislatures, courts, and police. But 
beyond the sphere of statutory law there is a zone of influence in 
which the community with more or less articulate voice demands that 
the individual shall limit the exercise of his freedom in deference to 
the judgment or preference of the community. It resents the too wide 
departure of the individual from conventional usage even in such 
matters as dress and voice, and personal opinions on religion, morals, 
or politics. Nor can it be denied that this claim of the community to 
extra-legal authority over the individual is justified, if only it be not 
pushed to excess. No man is an isolated unit. His every action 
promotes or hinders the welfare of the community. The community 
has a stake in his conduct, and a right to demand that he shall con- 
sider its welfare. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE COMMUNITY’S RIGHT OF CONTROL 


Such authority of the community over the individual has its 
undoubted limits. It lies primarily in the sphere of conduct rather 
than of thought. The community may justly demand that I shall 
not rasp its nerves and shock its sensibilities by eccentric manners 
or style of dress, as it may certainly require that I abstain from con- 
duct that more obviously and seriously invades its rights. But it 
clearly has no right to insist that I shall admire the picture which it 
happens to be fashionable to applaud, or agree with popular opinion 
as to the beauty of a particular type of architecture. The church 
may rightly expect of its members that they conform to established 
usages of worship as well as to its moral standards, and of its ministers 
that their public teaching shall either reinforce the historical ideals 
of the church, or, if it diverge from these, shall evidently be dictated 
by a loyal desire for the larger spiritual efficiency of the church. But 
when an ecclesiastical authority assumes a right of inquisition into 
the thinking of the layman or the clergyman, demanding that 
either of them shall conform his thinking to the views handed 
down from the past, it is entering upon a course that is in grave 
danger of involving not only oppression of the individual, but 
in the long run most serious evil to the church. The authority of 
the common judgment is manifestly limited also by that of the indi- 
vidual conscience. For the authority of the latter cannot be denied 
without at the same time destroying all ground on which the former 
can be affirmed. To demand the subjection of the individual con- 
science to the average judgment of the community for anything less 
than very weighty reasons affecting the welfare of the community 
involves a wrong to the individual and in the end robs the community 
of one of its greatest values. Indeed, aside from those cases which 
properly fall within the scope of law enforced by power, the authority 
of the community is rather a right to demand that its judgment and 
its interests shall receive due consideration in the process by which 
the individual determines his course of action than that he shall regard 
the common judgment as decisive for his own decision, whether in 
the sphere of thought or of action. Dissent is in the last analysis a 
question for the individual conscience. The community may in 
obedience to its conscience punish it, but the right of the Christ to 
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bear his witness, and, if need be, seal his testimony with the blood 
of the cross—this we must not deny. 


EXAMPLES OF RIGHTFUL DEFERENCE TO THE COMMON JUDGMENT 


Yet when these limitations have been recognized, there remains 
the important fact that the individual is a member of the community 
and as such is under obligation to identify himself vitally with the 
interests of the community, and to a certain extent to conform his 
conduct to the judgment and will of the community. To live in a 
community whose common conscience is strongly in favor of total 
abstinence and to defy this common sentiment in one’s own practice 
would be foolish if not wicked. An honest man may honestly dis- 
approve the sentiment of the community in which he lives respecting 
marriage and divorce, and may even believe that conformity to this 
sentiment involves unnecessary or unjust suffering on his part; yet 
to defy that sentiment might be to inflict on the community a wrong 
far greater than any that he is himself suffering. One may believe 
that the usages of his community in respect to the Sabbath are unneces- 
sarily strict, and that this strictness is working damage morally and 
religiously to the youth of the community. In such a case it may be 
the duty of the dissenter from common opinion to endeavor to change 
the sentiment of the community, and to bring it, it may be, into closer 
conformity with New Testament teaching. Yet it is not less cer- 
tain that he will do well to treat that sentiment with respect rather 
than violence, lest he may find that the only result of his efforts is 
disrepute for himself and alienation of the youth from the moral life 
of the community, to the danger of both. 


THIS DEFERENCE DUE IN THOUGHT AS WELL AS DEED 


But it is not in the sphere of conduct only that the principle has 
its application. It holds also in that of opinion. The message 
begotten in the soul of the prophet, the conclusion of the scholar, pro- 
duct of his laborious thought, it is the right and the duty of prophet 
and scholar to utter. Nor may they withhold their message because 
it will shock the ears on which it falls. It has been ever so with 
the really needed messages. But neither prophet nor scholar may 
forget that the opinions which he is combating and endeavoring to 
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modify or displace had their beginning also in the soul of some prophet 
or the mind of some scholar, and still retain something of the sacred- 
ness that belongs to the newer message. Still more important is 
it for the thinker of today to remember that these for him outlived 
dogmas have entered into the souls of men of the. present day, have 
been to them the inspiration to high living, have become the fiber 
of their hearts, the blood in their veins. He may seek to change 
them—perhaps he must. But he cannot do it with reckless disregard 
either of the pain he is to inflict or the actual damage he may do to 
the moral life of those of whose life they are a part. 

But more than this—before it becomes a question of expression, 
when it is still a problem of the prophet’s or the scholar’s own con- 
viction, these facts concerning the origin and present significance 
of old opinions demand to be taken into account. The great beliefs 
that the church has held for centuries, born in hours of earnest struggle 
after light and truth, the consolation of martyrs, the inspiration of 
strong men through years of toil and strife—on these one may not 
lay hands hastily. What has happened before may happen again, 
and therefore to these great beliefs there may succeed other closer 
approximations to truth, as they in their day displaced older creeds. 
But the thinker of today cannot but pause and weigh well the claims 
of the older thought that once was new, before he gives even in his- 
own mind final assent to that product of his own thinking that seems 
so clear and so clearly true. 


THE DUTY OF SILENCE AND OF MUTUAL RESPECT 


These contentions are obvious enough; few will dissent from 
them. But they carry with them important practical corollaries. 

First, there is the duty not only of speech but of silence. If any- 
where liberty is a sacred right with which none may interfere, if 
anywhere‘independence is a sacred duty which one dare not surrender, 
it is in the soul of man. This no mam may bind. To himself and the 
community and the cause of truth every thinker owes it to think 
honestly. But if to this duty of honest thinking there be added the 
obligation not needlessly to run counter to the thought of the com- 
munity, it follows that silence may sometimes be one’s highest duty. 
' Within its proper limitations it is not, as often alleged, cowardice 
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or insincerity, but due respect for the rights of the community and due 
regard for its welfare. 

But then speech is also sometimes a duty. 

A second corollary is the mutual respect which men of opposite 
types of mind or different functions in society owe one another. One 
man is fitted by temperament, position, education to be a conservator 
of our goodly inheritance from the past, and because fitted for it, 
called to this office. Another without disrespect for the past, possibly 
a more thorough student of it than the other, is born to be the pro- 
claimer of new things in thinking and in life Each may be supremely 
loyal to the sacred cause of truth, and neither have occasion of com- 
plaint of the other. Both types of men are needed If only each 
recognize the need of the other, and each temper his ardor for his 
own task by recognition of the value of the other’s, they may work 
effectively together for the welfare of mankind. 


THE HEBREW IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


II 
THE PRIMITIVE CULT OF THE DEAD 


In a previous article’ it was found to be the universal belief of 
antiquity that disembodied spirits not only survived death, but also 
gained large powers not possessed in life. They were thus super- 
human beings, and in many ancient languages were called by the same 
names as the gods, e.g., in Babylonian, i/@ni, in Hebrew, éléhim. It 
was natural, accordingly, that they should receive homage similar in 
kind to that paid to the gods and to other spirits.” 

The mourning and funeral rites of the ancient Hebrews were 
closely similar to those of the other Semites, and have also many 
analogies in the customs of primitive and uncivilized races throughout 
the world. There can be no doubt, therefore, that they belonged to 
the earliest period of the religion of Israel. 

1. Removal of garments.—Among the ancient Arabs it was custo- 
mary to strip one’s self when mourning for the dead. Women 
exposed not only their faces and breasts, but sometimes their entire 
bodies. Messengers that brought tidings of death appeared naked 

t Biblical World, January, 1910, pp. 8-20. 

2 See Spencer, Principles of Sociology, I, chaps. xx, xxv; Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
chap. xiv; De la Saussaye, Manual oj the Science of Religion, pp. 112 ff.; Jevons, 


Introduction to the History of Religion, chap. xv;_ Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, arts Ancestor-Worship,”’ “Animism.” 

3 The most important works on ancestor-worship among the Hebrews are: Stade, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1881), I, 387 ff.; Biblische Theologie (1905), 185 ff.; 
Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israels (1892); 
Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenhult im alten Israel (1898); Charles, A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life (1899); Griineisen, Der Ahnenkultus und die 
Urreligion Israels (1900); Guérinot, ‘Le culte des morts chez les Hébreux,”’ Journal 
Asiatique, 1904, pp. 441-85; Lods, La croyance @ la vie future et le culte des morts 
dans Vantiquité israélite (1908); Margoliouth, ‘ Ancestor-Worship (Hebrew and Jew- 
ish),” Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 444-50, 457-61; Torge, 
Seelenglaube und Unsterblichkeitshoffnung im Alten Testament (1909). 
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or half-naked.4 In like manner the Hebrews, as soon as death 
occurred, or news of it was received, “tore off” (A. V. “rent’’) their 
garments (cf. Mic. 1:8, 11; Isa. 20:2). Originally, doubtless, the 
mourner remained naked as long as the funeral rites lasted; but, 
with advancing civilization, this was felt to be indecent; and there- 
fore, after the garments had been torn off, sackcloth was usually 
girded on (Gen. 37:34; Il Sam. 3:31; I Kings 21:27; II Kings 
6:30; 19:1; Esther 4:1). The “sackcloth” was merely a kilt of 
goat or camel’s hair, such as had been worn by the forefathers in the 
desert. It was the nearest approach to nakedness that propriety 
wouldallow. Bare feet were unobjectionable, and therefore remained 
a sign of mourning down to late times (II Sam. 15:30; Ezek. 24:17). 
In the post-exilic period the Jews were satisfied with merely tearing 
off the upper garment (Ezra 9:3; Num. 14:6). By the time of 
Christ the custom was conventionalized into a mere tearing of a small 
piece out of the robe, or a baring of the arm and shoulder.* 

The most likely interpretation of this rite is that nakedness, or a 
simple loincloth, was the primitive Hebrew dress that was retained in 
mourning because it was a religious exercise. Religion is naturally 
conservative, and the sacred costume of one age is the everyday 
attire of the past. The Arabs used to make the circuit of the Ka‘ba 
naked, and even today perform it without shoes and in a simple 
loincloth. In Babylonian monuments of the earliest period the 
worshipers are depicted naked; in later times they weara kilt.°. The 
case of Saul, who stripped off his garments when he prophesied, and 
lay all night naked (I Sam. 19:24), shows that in early times nudity 
was regarded as the proper condition for a seer. Even in later days 
the prophets wore the primitive skin apron (“hairy mantle”; II 
Kings 1:8; Zech. 13:4; Matt. 3:4; Mark 1:6). Sandals were 
removed from the feet when entering holy ground (Exod. 3:5; 
Josh. 5:15). Similarly one stripped one’s self and removed one’s 
sandals when mourning because one was about to take part in the 


4 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, pp. 177, 195. 


5 Buchler, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschajt, XXI, 81-92; Jastrow, 
“The Tearing of Garments as a Sign of Mourning,’ Journal American Oriental 
Society, XXI, 23. 


6 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 666. 
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cult of the dead.” This rite was forbidden to the high-priest (Lev. 
21:10) as it was an act of worship to another deity than Yahweh. 

2. Covering the head.—In singular contrast to the custom of 
stripping the body was the other custom of covering the head or 
mouth, or laying the hand on the head as an act of mourning (II Sam. 
13:19; 15:30; 19:4; Esther 6:12; Ezek. 24:17, 22; Mic.3:7). The 
most natural interpretation of this ceremony is suggested by Exod. 
3:6; I Kings 19:13, where the prophets cover their heads in the 
presence of Yahweh so as to protect themselves from death if they 
looked upon him (Exod. 33:20). In like manner covering the head 
in mourning was probably originally designed to protect one from 
inadvertently seeing the ghost that lingered near the corpse. 

3- Cuttings in the flesh—These are referred to in Jer. 16:6; 
41:5; 47:5; 48:37 as established forms of mourning to which the 
prophet does not object. In Lev. 19:28 they are associated with 
tattooed marks. Similar cuttings for the dead were made by the 
Arabs (Wellhausen, Reste,? 181). The fact that they are prohibited 
by Lev. 19:28; 21:5, and Deut. 14:1 shows that they are known to 
be religious rites in honor of the dead. Lev. 19:28 states expressly 
that they are made “for a spirit.” The interpretation of the custom 
is furnished by I Kings 18:28, where the prophets of Baal cut them- 
selves in honor of their god. As W. Robertson Smith has shown,?® 
cuttings in the flesh, whether practiced in the name of gods or of 
ghosts, were designed to make a sacrifice of blood, and to establish a 
blood-covenant. In the case of ghosts they were peculiarly accept- 
able as supplying strength to their feeble forms.? Tattooing was 
designed to mark one as a permanent worshiper of the deity. 

4. Cutting the hair—Among the Arabs women cut off their hair in 
mourning, and men shore the head and the beard.*° The Hebrews 
shaved the head (Mic. 1:16; Isa. 15:2; 22:12; Jer. 16:6; 47:5; 
48:37; Deut. 21:12; Lev. 21:5), made a “bald spot between the 
eyes”? (Deut. 14:1), or shaved off the beard (Isa. 15:2; Jer. 41:5; 


7 See Jastrow, ‘‘The Tearing of Garments as a Symbol of Mourning,” Jour. Am. 
Orient. Soc., XXI, 23 ff. 
8 Religion of the Semites?, pp. 322 ff. 


9 Cf. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 191 ff. 
10 Wellhausen, Reste?, pp. 181. 
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48:37). In later times a little of the hair was plucked out as a 
ceremonial equivalent. This performance also must be interpreted 
as an act of worship to the dead (cf. Iliad, xxiii, 169 ff.). Hair- 
offerings to deities were common throughout the Semitic world, and 
were analogous to blood-offerings, the strength being supposed to 
reside in the hair.'' In Israel the hair of the nazirite was dedicated 
to Yahweh, and was presented as a sacrifice when his vow expired 
(Num. 6:5, 18; Judg. 13:5; 16:17). The prohibition of cutting the 
hair for the dead in Lev. 21:5; Deut. 14:1 shows also that it was 
regarded as a religious ceremony. 

5. Covering with dust or ashes.—The Arabs, when mourning, cast 
dust upon their bodies or their heads.'? The Hebrews seem originally 
to have wallowed in the dust (Mic. 1:10; Jer. 6:26; Ezek. 27:30; 
Esther 4:3). Subsequently they sat in the dust (Isa. 26:19; 47:1; 
52:2; 58:5; Ezek. 28:18; Job. 2:8; Jonah 3:6), or put dust upon 
their heads (Josh. 7:6; I Sam. 4:12; I] Sam. 1:2; 13:19; Esther 4:1; 
Job 2:12; Lam. 2:10; Ezek. 27:30; Il Macc. 10:25; 14:15; Rev. 
18:19). This can be only a symbolic act designed to express the 
thought that one wishes to be buried with the dead and so to maintain 
communion with them. Analogous is the Arabian custom of drinking 
water mixed with dust from the grave.'3 

6. Lamentation.—Among the ancient Arabs the women broke out 
in a shrill wail when any member of the family died, and continued 
this until the period of mourning was over. This was accompanied 
with frequent ejaculation of the name of the deceased, and with the 
entreaty, “Be not far away!’ Poets also composed extended 
laments addressed to the dead. Among the Hebrews the lament 
was a regular and important part of the funeral ceremonies (Gen. 
23:2; Deut. 21:13; II] Sam. 19:4; I Kings 13:30; II Kings 13:14; 
Jer. 16:6; 22:10, 18; 34:5; Ezek. 24:16; Acts 9:39). In it the 
members of the family were assisted by professional mourning men 
and women (II Chron. 35:25; Jer. 9:17f.; Am. 5:16). These 
people had a stock of laments adapted to various occasions that they 


11 W. R. Smith, op. cit., pp. 323 ff.; Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 198. 
12 Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 177. 


13 Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 163; Jastrow, ‘‘Dust and Ashes as Symbols of Mourn- 
ing,” Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., XX, 133 ff. 
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chanted before the corpse.'* In the case of important persons special 
dirges were composed (II Sam. 1:17; 3:33). 

Some lamentations are doubtless to be regarded as natural expres- 
sions of grief, but this will not explain official mournings in which the 
entire nation took part (e.g., Gen. 50:7-10; Deut. 34:8; Num. 
20:29; Judg. 11:40; I Sam. 25:1; 28:3; II Sam. 1:12; 3:32; 
Zech. 12:10-14). The only tenable theory is that such laments were 
acts of homage paid to the departed. This view is confirmed by the 
following facts: (1) the Hebrew laments, like those of the ancient 
Arabs, were always addressed to the dead (cf. II Sam. 1:26; 3:34; 
Jer. 22:18; 34:5); (2) similar laments were customary in the wor- 
ship of the gods (cf. Judg. 11:40 with Ezek. 8:14; Zech. 12:11); 
(3) lamentation, like other acts of mourning, was repugnant to Yahweh 
_as part of the cult of rival divinities (Deut. 26:14; Hos. 9:4; Am. 
6:10). 

7. Fasting.—Fasting usually lasted until the evening of the day of 
death (II Sam. 1:12; 3:35; 12:21). When it was continued over 
a longer period, e.g., seven days (I Sam. 31:13), food was taken only 
after the sun had set, as in the Muhammadan feast of Ramadan. 
The origin of this custom is difficult to explain. A natural reluctance 
to take food when one was sorrowing does not account for the fasting 
of people who were in no way related to the deceased, nor for the 
feast which followed the burial. Jevons and Griineisen hold that a 
death in the house rendered everything taboo, so that food could not 
be eaten until the corpse was removed. W. R. Smith suggests that 
fasting was a ritual preparation for the sacrificial feast that followed, 
like the Roman Catholic fasting before communion. Spencer, 
Lubbock, Tylor, and Buhl regard it as a means of inducing ecstasy, 
in which one held intercourse with the spirits (cf. Exod. 34:28; 
Dan. 9:3; 10:3). In any case it is unquestionable that fasting was 
a ritual act. 

8. Burial.—Immediately after death the eyes of the corpse were 
closed (Gen. 46:4), probably also the mouth, though this does not 
happen to be mentioned before the Mishna. The body was then 
washed (Acts 9:37), anointed with perfumed oils (Mark 16:1; 
Luke 24:1; John 12:3, 7; 19:40), dressed in its best attire, and 

14 See Budde, “‘ The Folk-Song of Israel,’’ New W orld, March, 1893. 
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bound up in the position of an unborn child, as we know from the 
remains in early Hebrew tombs in Palestine (cf. Matt. 27:59; Mark 
15:46; Luke 23:53). These customs are not mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but their antiquity is proved by the fact that they existed 
also among the Babylonians and the Arabs.'5 Burial was the uni- 
versal Semitic custom; indeed, the word kabar, “bury,” is common 
to all the Semitic languages. As in the modern Orient, the interment 
probably took place in the evening of the day of death, which explains 
why fasting usually lasted until the evening (II Sam. 1:12; 3:35; 
12:21; cf. Deut. 21:23). The body was carried to the grave on a 
bier (II Sam. 3:31), and coffins were unknown in the early period. 
The poor were laid on the ground, or in a shallow trench, and were 
covered with a mound of earth. The rich were buried in caves or in 
artificial tombs that they had hewn out for themselves during their 
lifetime (Gen. 23:9; II Kings 23:16; Isa. 22:16). In pre-exilic 
days these tombs were entered by holes in the roofs, and the dead were 
deposited one above the other in layers on the floor.’® On the 
importance attached to burial in the family tomb see the previous 
article (Biblical World, January, 1910, p. 15). With the dead were 
deposited food and drink, pottery, lamps, implements, weapons, 
ornaments, amulets, and images of various sorts.‘7 Many of the 
articles were broken, the idea being doubtless to liberate their spirits 
so that they might join the spirit of the dead. 

9. The sanctity of tombs.—By all ancient peoples the graves of 
forefathers were regarded as holy places where regular religious rites 
were kept up. By the ancient Arabs they were surrounded with a 
hima, or sacred inclosure, and were provided with anséb, or standing 
stones, like the sanctuaries of the gods. They were also asylums 
where criminals found refuge. At them all the rites of sacrifice went 
on that were usual in the worship of the gods.*® In modern Muham- 
madan lands the cult of saints is one of the most conspicuous elements 
of the popular religion. There is scarcely a hilltop that is not 
crowned with the whitewashed tomb of some wely, “patron,” sheikh, 


15 King, Babylonian Religion, pp. 48 ff.; Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 178. 
16 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1904, pp- 328 ff. 
17 Ibid., pp. 332-35. 

18 Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 184. 
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“chief” or neby, “prophet.” In the worship offered at these shrines 
Jews, Christians, Muhammadans, and Druses alike participate. * 

A similar reverence for graves existed among the ancient Hebrews. 
The Book of Genesis and the other early historical books record the 
burial places of the forefathers with the same interest that they show 
in tracing the origin of the numerous holy springs, holy trees, holy 
mountains, and holy stones. That they enjoyed a similar sanctity 
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is proved by numerous references to them as seats of worship. At 
Hebron, the burial place of Sarah and Abraham (Gen. 23:19; 25:9), 
the chiefs made a covenant (II Sam. 5:3) and Absalom paid his vows 
(II Sam. 15:7, 12). It was a “city of refuge” (Josh. 20:7) and a 
city of the priests (Josh. 21:11). According to Sozomen’? religious 
rites were kept up here as late as Christian times. The Haram, or 
“sanctuary,” that covers the supposed cave of Machpelah is still one 
of the chief holy places of Islam, and Jews come thither from all parts 

19 Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, pp. 154 ff. 

20 Histor. eccl., Il, 4. 
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of the world to pray to Abraham and Sarah. At Ramah, the burial 
place of Rachel (Gen. 35:19; I Sam. 10:2; Jer. 31:15), there was a 
holy stone upon her grave. On the grave of Deborah below Bethel 
there stood a tree known as A llén-bakh&th, “the holy tree of weeping”’ 
(Gen. 35:8). The burial place of Miriam was Kadesh, “the sanc- 
tuary” (Num. 20:1). Shechem, the burial-place of Joseph (Josh. 
24:32), was the site of a holy tree called “the oak of the oracle,” or 
“the oak of the diviners” (Gen. 12:6; Deut. 11:30; Judg. 9:37), 
of a holy stone (Josh. 24:26 f.), of an altar (Gen. 12:7; 22:9) and of 
a temple (Judg. 9:4, 46). It was also a city of refuge (Josh. 20:7). 
Of similar character as sanctuaries were probably the graves of the 
heroes Tola (Judg. 1o:1f.), Jair (Judg. 10:3-5), Ibzan (Judg. 
12:8-10), Elon (Judg. 12:11 f.), and Abdon (Judg. 12:13-15). 

The Book of Kings records with equal care the burial places of 
the kings of Judah. Ezek. 43:7-9 shows clearly that in his day these 
were seats of worship. The words “whoredom” and “abomina- 
tion” that he applies to them are the ones that are commonly used by 
the prophets for the cult of strange gods. Isa. 65:3 f. speaks also of 
people who provoke Yahweh to his face continually, “who dwell 
among the graves and lodge in the vaults.” 

The “uncleanness” of graves in the later Hebrew religion is 
additional proof that originally they were places of worship. Among 
ancient peoples everything connected with death was “taboo,” i. e., 
it could not be touched without falling under the influence of a 
spirit. Among the Semites the word for taboo was kddésh, which 
we commonly render “holy.” Into the religion of Yahweh many 
ancient Semitic taboos were taken up, and continued to be regarded 
as “holy.” Other taboos were felt to belong to inferior spirits or to 
rival gods, and were now pronounced “unclean.” Thus foreign rites 
make Yahweh’s land “unclean” (Jer. 2:7, 23; 3:2, 9; Ezek. 36:18), 
and alien worship makes the Temple “unclean” (Jer. 7:30; Ezek. 
43:7,9). Now, as we have just seen, the graves of the patriarchs and 
heroes were at first regarded as “holy,” and were favorite places of 
sacrifice. Archaeology shows that in pre-exilic times the dead were 
buried without hesitation within the city walls or even in houses,?? 


21 Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, chap. vi. 
22 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 347. 
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and this custom is also attested by I Sam. 25:1; 28:3; I Kings 
2:10, 34; 11:43; 14:31, etc.; Il Kings 21:18, 26; Ezek. 43:7f.; 
but in later literature dead bodies and graves render anyone who 
touches them ceremonially “unclean” (Deut. 26:14; Ezek. 43:7 f.; 
Num. 19:11; Matt. 23:27). Bones of the dead defile the altar of 
Yahweh (I Kings 13:2; II Kings 23:14, 16, 20). This change from 
“holy” to “unclean” can be explained only as due to a growing 
consciousness that the ancient sanctity of tombs was inconsistent 
with the sole authority of Yahweh. Hence corpses and everything 
connected with them were placed under a ban. That this is the 
correct interpretation of the taboo is shown, (1) by the fact that it is 
called “uncleanness for a spirit” (nefesh) (Lev. 21:1, 11; 22:4; 
Num. 5:2; 6:6, 11; 9:6f., 10; 19:11 f.; Hag. 2:13), which shows 
that the uncleanness does not come from the corpse but from the 
spirit associated with it; (2) by the fact that priests, who are specially 
connected with the worship of Yahweh, are allowed to “defile them- 
selves for a spirit” only in a few exceptional cases (Lev. 21:1-4, 11), 
and that nazirites are not allowed to defile themselves at all (Num. 
6:6). 

10. Sacrifice.——-By all primitive peoples sacrifices were offered 
upon the grave in addition to the gifts of food, drink, etc., that were 
buried with the corpse. Thus in the Odyssey (xi.28-46) Ulysses 
pours out to the shades the blood of sheep, and makes libations of 
milk, honey, wine, and water, on which white meal is sprinkled.?3 

Among the Arabs the cooking-pot and dishes of the deceased were 
broken, and his camel was lamed and tethered near the grave to 
die of starvation. About 1100 A. D. certain Arabs of northern Yemen 
honored a dead chief by breaking a thousand swords and three 
hundred bows, and by laming seventy horses. Not merely at the 
time of burial, but also subsequently camels were slain. An early 
poet laments that he cannot sacrifice his camel to his friend because 
it is the only one that he possesses. Besides blood, libations of 
water and of milk were poured upon graves, and the wish was 
expressed that much rain might fall upon them. In some parts of 
Arabia fragrant wood was burned as incense. These customs have 


23 See Jevons, Introduction, pp. 51 f.; D’Alviella, Hibbert Lectures, p. 17; De la 
Saussaye, Manual, pp. 114 f. 
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lasted down to the present day both among the Bedawin and among 
the Arabs of Syria. *4 

Among the Babylonians sacrifices and libations were offered 
periodically at tombs. The regular pouring-out of libations of water 
was a duty that devolved upon the oldest son, or the legal heir, and 
that might not be neglected without incurring the wrath of the 
deceased.?5 An ancient bronze tablet represents a dead man lying 
on a bier, with priests surrounding him, and an altar for burning 
incense near his head.?° A king of Assyria, whose name is missing, 
records how he celebrated the obsequies of his father, and closes 
with the words: “Gifts unto the princes, unto the spirits of the earth, 
and unto the gods who inhabit the grave, I then presented.”?7__ King 
Ashurbanipal also records that he invoked the shades of his ancestors, 
and poured out libations in their honor. 

Among the Hebrews the persistence of sacrifice to the dead down 
to a late time is attested by the confession in Deut. 26:14, “I have 
not given thereof for the dead.” According to Josephus (Ant, 
XIII, 8, 4; XVI, 7,1; War, I, 2, 5), the tomb of David was filled 
with.treasures; and according to II Chron. 16:14, Asa’s tomb was 
filled with sweet odors and spices, and they made a very great burning 
for him. According to Jer. 34:5; IL Chron. 21:19, this was the 
usual custom at the burial of kings. Ps. 106:28 declares of the 
forefathers, ““They ate the sacrifices of the dead.” Tob. 4:17 
commends offerings to the dead: “Pour out thy bread on the tomb 
of the just;” and similarly Ecclus. 7:33: “A gift hath grace in the 
sight of every living man, so from a dead man keep not back grace” 
(cf. II Macc. 12:42 ff.). Ecclus. 30:18 (in the Greek); Ep. Jer., vss. 
31 f.; Wisd. 14:15; 19:3; Sibyline Oracles, viii. 382-84; Jubilees, 
22:17 mention the cult of the dead as practiced in their day, but 
regard it as useless and wicked. In later Judaism the saying of the 
Kaddish by the oldest son takes the place of the ancient sacrifices. ?® 

24 Wellhausen, Reste?, pp. 177-84; Noldeke, Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 1, 672; Burckhardt, Beduinen und Wahaby, pp. 84f.; Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, 1, 240, 354, 442, 450 ff.; Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, chap. xix. 

25 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia, p. 559. 

26 King, Babylonian Religion, p. 39. 

27 King, op. cit., p. 49. 

28 Margoliouth, Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1, 459. 
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Intimately connected with sacrifices to the dead were funeral 
feasts, in which one partook of the offerings, and thus sealed one’s 
communion with the spirits of the departed. Such feasts have lasted 
down to modern times in many countries where their original con- 
nection with sacrifice has been forgotten. Their existence among the 
Hebrews is attested by Jer. 16:7: “ Neither shall men break bread for 
a mourner to comfort him for the dead, nor shall one give him the cup 
of consolation to drink on account of his father or his mother’’; 
also by Ezek. 24:17 (emended text), “‘ Eat not the bread of mourning.” 
Since eating these offerings involved participation in the worship of 
another god than Yahweh, it rendered one “unclean” (Hos. 9:4; 
Deut. 26:14). 

Sacrifice to the dead explains the importance attached by all 
ancient peoples to male descendants. Among the Chinese, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and other patriarchally organized 
races, the duty of sacrificing to a father devolved upon his oldest son. 
If there were no son, there would be no offerings, and the ghost could 
not rest. Among the Babylonians, if a man had no son, he adopted 
one. Women also adopted daughters under similar circumstances. 
Thus, in a tablet of the Cassite period?? we read: “Ina-Uruk- 
rishat . . . . had no daughter, therefore she adopted Etirtu... . 
So long as Ina-Uruk-rishat lives Etirtu is to show her honor. If 
Ina-Uruk-rishat dies, then shall Etirtu, as though she were her 
daughter, make libations of water for her.”’ 

Among the Hebrews also the duty of bringing sacrifices and liba- 
tions rested upon the oldest son. Hence the double portion given to 
the firstborn (Deut. 21:15 ff.). Childlessness was regarded as the 
greatest possible misfortune (Gen. 30:1; I Sam. 1:5 f.), and the 
proper blessing for a bride was, “Be thou the mother of thousands 
of ten thousands” (Gen. 24:60). Yahweh punished men even in the 
other world by cutting off their posterity (Exod. 20:5; 34:7; Num. 
14:18; Deut. 5:9), and victors destroyed an enemy’s children’ in 
order that his ghost might receive no offerings. If a man had no 
sons by his first wife, he took a second wife, or his wife gave him her 
female slaves as concubines (Gen. 16:1 f.). If these means failed, a 
slave, or some person outside of the family, was adopted as a son, 


29 Clay, Documents Dated in the Reigns of Cassite Rulers, No. 40. 
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and was given the inheritance on condition that he kept up the ances- 
tral rites (Gen. 15:2 f.). If this device also failed, the nearest male 
relative of the deceased was required to take his widow and raise up 
seed for him (Gen. 38:16; Deut. 25:5; Ruth 2:20; 3:13; 4:5). 
This painful anxiety to secure a son is explainable only by the desire 
to obtain after death those gifts without which one’s soul could not 
rest. 

11. Prayer.—In ancient times prayer was the invariable accom- 
paniment of sacrifice. Among the Semites prayer to the dead is 
well attested. Among the Hebrews also it must have existed in 
early days, but there is no clear evidence of it in the Old Testament. 
Laments addressed to the dead come near to it (see above, par. 6), 
and the calling-up of the dead by necromancy (see below, par. 12) 
is also closely related. Isa. 63:16, “Thou art our father, though 
Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth not acknowledge us,” 
seems to imply invocation of the patriarchs by some at least of the 
nation. This cult has not completely died out even from modern 
Judaism. Abraham is still entreated in much the same way as the 
saints of Islam or of Roman Catholicism.%° Moses and Elijah are 
invoked in various parts of the Jewish liturgy, and the prayer to 
Elijah offered by the Sephardic Jews in modern Palestine differs in no 
respect from the prayer offered to the Muhammadan patrons.3! 

12. Necromancy.—The belief that spirits of the dead could be 
called up by magic arts to assist the living, or to reveal the future, 
was held by the Semites in common with other ancient peoples. The 
Arab magician had his /dbi‘ or “follower,” i. e., his familiar spirit. 
In Babylonia “raiser of the departed spirit” was the standing title 
of the necromancer. In the Gilgamesh Epic (tablet xii, col. 3) we 
have an account of how Gilgamesh raised the ghost of Eabani and 
held converse with him. In ancient Israel such arts must have 
existed from the beginning. Necromancy was common in the time 
of Saul, although it was regarded as inconsistent with the religion of 
Yahweh (I Sam. 28: 7-9). Isaiah still had reason to denounce it: 
“When they say unto you, Consult the ghosts and the familiar spirits 
that gibber and moan, give this answer: Should not a people rather 


3° Winterbotham, “The Cultus of Father Abraham,” Expositor, 1896, pp. 177-86. 
3t Margoliouth, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, I, 458 ff. 
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consult its God? On behalf of the living, should men consult the 
dead ?” (Isa. 8:19; cf. 19:3; 28:15, 18; 29:4). This practice 
flourished in the time of Manasseh (II Kings 21:6), and Josiah made 
an effort to abolish it (II Kings 23:24). It seems to be mentioned 
also in Isa. 57:9; 65:4. The prohibition of necromancy by Deuter- 
onomy (18:11) and by the Holiness Code (Lev. 19:31; 20:6, 27) 
shows that it was common in the later days of the monarchy, but that 
it was regarded by the religious leaders of the nation as irreconcilable 
with the exclusive worship of Yahweh. 

From the foregoing survey it appears that the cult of the dead 
was one of the most ancient and most firmly intrenched forms of 
religion among the Hebrews. The religion of Yahweh encountered 
no more formidable rival, and centuries of conflict were necessary 
before it was finally overcome. The history of that conflict will be 
the theme of a later article. 


SECOND PETER 1:5-7: A STUDY IN TRANSLATION 


REV. FRANCIS L. PALMER 
Stillwater, Minnesota 


And beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue 
knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and to temperance patience; and 
to patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness charity.—King James or Authorized Version, 1611. 

Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part all diligence, in your faith 
supply virtue; and in your virtue knowledge; and in your knowledge temperance; 
and in your temperance patience; and in your patience godliness; and in your 
godliness love of the brethren; and in your love of the brethren love.'—English 
Revised Version, 1881. 

The variations in the two versions are striking and suggest study. 
The older version has the merit of being easy to understand. The 
wayfaring man who hears it will know what it means. The new 
version is presumably more faithful to the original, but the wording 
“in your faith supply virtue” is ambiguous. What it means I do not 
know, and a little inquiry among intelligent people, not theologians, 
shows that it conveys no definite meaning to the average reader. The 
rendering here transfers the Greek idiom; it does not translate it. 
The Greek text, with no important variation in the MSS, runs as 
follows: 

Kal TodTo 5é orrovdynv Tacav 
év TH THY apeTHy, év 5é TH ApETH THY év TH 
Thy éyxpateav, év S€ TH eyKpateia THY év TH 
thv evo €Bear, év b€ Th evoeBela prraderdiar, év dé TH Piraderdia 
THY ayaTny. 

Four points demand consideration: (1) the opening words of 
connection; (2) the participial clause; (3) the verb émvyopnyeiv; 
(4) the various virtues or graces. 

1. The passage opens with a common Greek idiom, avr6 todo, 


1 The margin gives “self-control” for ‘‘temperante,’”’ while the American Revision 
puts “self-control” in the text, and also restores “brotherly kindness,”’ thus avoiding 


the awkward conclusion of the English Revision. For “‘patience” the American 
Revision gives in the margin “‘stedfastness.”” 
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which is found in Xenophon and Plato. “For this very reason or 
purpose,” “on this very account,” are satisfactory translations, and 
here the new Revision is clearly superior to the old which misses the 
logical connection. The thought of the preceding verses is that God 
has called us by his own glory and virtue to a holy life; that to 
encourage us he has given great and precious promises, in order that 
we may escape the corruption which is in the world through evil 
desires, and may become partakers of the divine nature. “For this 
very reason, then,” the thought goes on, “we are to be diligent to 
grow in virtue and holiness.”’ 

2. The participial clause. The A.V., “giving all diligence,” 
and the R.V., “adding on your part all diligence,” are literal transla- 
tions of the Greek, but are not idiomatic English. One would not 
write to a friend, “Using all diligence, avoid accidents,’ but “Be 
very careful to avoid accidents.” The force of the participle is of 
course with the following verb, and it should be rendered with it. 
“Use all diligence to add to your faith,” or “Take every care to 
supply,” etc. 

3 The verb érvxopnyetv and its context. The real difficulty 
lies here, as a comparison of some of the varying translations will show: 


Vulgate: ‘‘Ministrate in fide vestra virtutem.” 

Wyclif: “Minister in your faith virtue.” 

Luther: ‘‘Reichet dar in eurem Glauben Tugend.” 

Tyndale: ‘In your faith minister virtue.” 

Rheims: “Join with your faith virtue.” 

Tremellius: “Adiicite fidei vestrae virtutem.” 

A. V.: “Add to your faith virtue.” 

Dean Alford: ‘Provide in [the exercise of] your faith virtue.” 

R. V.: “In your faith supply virtue.” 

Twentieth Century N. T.: ‘Take every care to see that your faith is not 
severed from a good life.”? 


The verb yopnyety had its origin in the Athenian custom of main- 
taining a state Chorus which the person chosen as choregus had the 
expensive honor of equipping or even of supporting. Hence the 
verb came to mean “to furnish,” “to supply,” “to equip,” “to pro- 
vide.” The compound émvxopnyeiv means strictly “to furnish” or 


2 This rendering begins admirably but its conclusion lacks the simplicity which 
this translation aims to give. 
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“supply besides” or “in addition,” but sometimes it has only the force 
of the simple verb. The Vulgate ministrate and the “minister” 
of the older versions correspond closely to the Greek as the English 
dictionaries show, for the first meaning of the verb minister is “to 
furnish,” “to provide,” “to supply.”” But the rendering “supply in 
your faith virtue” is not clear. Does it mean that those to whom the 
letter is written have faith without virtue, and virtue without knowl- 
edge, etc. ? Does it mean that in place of faith they are admonished 
to supply virtue, and so on? Or does it mean that in the exercise oj 
faith they are to show virtue? This is Dean Alford’s interpretation 
and has much tocommend it. As the Revision stands the translators 
seem simply to have transferred an ambiguity from the Greek to the 
English. By so doing they have avoided the possibility of a wrong 
translation, or a wrong interpretation, but this is a doubtful merit. 
He who translates must frequently interpret where there is ambiguity 
and therefore possibility of error. A translation for the people must 
be one which the people can understand. 

4. The several virtues or graces These are rendered with 
considerable variation as the table illustrates: 


Greek Vulgate Wyclif | Tyndale | Amer. R.V. 
| 

mires fides faith | faith faith 

apeTH virtus virtue | virtue virtue 

yvraous scientia cunning | knowledge knowledge 

éyxpadrea abstinentia abstinence temperancy self-control 

brouovn patientia patience patience patience 

evo éBeva pietas piety | godliness godliness 

prradedgla amor fraterni- | love of brother- | brotherly kind- | brotherly kind- 
tatis hood ness ness 

aydrn charitas charity | love love 


Rheims follows the Vulgate. A.V. is like Tyndale except in 
reading “charity” for “love.” “Self-control” is today a broader 
word than “temperance,” and “love” than “charity.” “Godliness” 
has a quaint sound and we may substitute “holiness.” Araderdia 
is the most difficult to render as no single word exactly corresponds, 
and the repetition of a phrase mars the sound of the translation. 
“Brotherly kindness” seems the best rendering of those found in the 
various versions, but “brotherly affection”’ is perhaps more faithful to 
the original. I would suggest that the adjective “Christian” be 
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prefixed to the word “love” to make the sense more distinct The 
list will then run,—Faith, Virtue, Knowledge, Self-control, Patience, 
Holiness, Brotherly affection, Christian love. 

The question now arises whether the virtues are here arranged in 
an ascending series. Dr. Bigg calls attention to the “Progression” 
(mpoxorn) of the Stoics, in which there is gradual approach toward 
virtue. The Pauline use of the noun and of the verb mpoxdmrew 
shows familiarity with the Stoic sense. Yet the Pauline lists of 
virtues (Gal. 5:22, 23, or Phil. 4:8, etc.) group them by kinds rather 
than in a progressive series. The list before us begins with Faith 
and culminates in Love, reminding us of the Faith, Hope, and 
Love of I Cor. 13:13, or of the phrase, “Faith working through 
Love” (Gal. 5:6), but the intention is not to form the virtues into a 
ladder leading up to heaven, nor to set them up as milestones along 
the way of life, but to show that all are needed in a harmonious and 
perfect character. The Christian virtues are not fractions which 
together make up the unit of divine virtue, but they are inseparable 
in the holy life which becomes gradually “partaker of the divine 
nature 

What has just been said has a plain bearing on the translation of 
the verb. Rendered literally it means ‘‘to provide in addition.” 
The A. V. “add to your faith virtue” comes close to the sense here 
required. ‘The Rheims translation “join with your faith virtue”’ is 
even better. As an alternative for the margin may be added Dean 
Alford’s wording “in the exercise of your faith provide virtue.” The 
following translation is accordingly suggested: 

And for this reason use your utmost care to join with your faith virtue,4 and 
with virtue knowledge, and with knowledge self-control, and with self-control 
patience, and with patience holiness, and with holiness brotherly affection, and 
with brotherly affection Christian love. 

3 Note Gal. 1:14; Phil. 1:12, 25; I Tim. 4:15. 

4 Or, “In the exercise of your faith to provide virtue, and in your virtue knowl- 


edge,” etc. 


THE EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 


D. D. LUCKENBILL 
The University of Chicago 


Il 


We need merely scan the dates given on pp. 26f., to see that there is 
absolutely no room for the centuries of Babylonian overlordship in 
Palestine assumed by the pan-Babylonians for the period before 
Egyptian influence began.3* On the other hand, when we reach the 
Amarna period, ca. 1400 B.C., we suddenly find Babylonian the 
diplomatic language of the oriental world. The Pharaoh of Egypt 
carries on his correspondence with the kings of Babylonia, the Mitan- 
nians and Hittites, as well as with the local governors of the cities 
of Syria and Palestine, in the Babylonian language and the cunei- 
form script. This astonishing fact was brought out by the discovery 
of the el-Amarna letters.3° The excavations at Tell el-Hesy, Lachish, 
produced a letter which proved to belong to the same period; 
in fact, it contains the name of one Zimrida, probably the same who 
is mentioned in the letters discovered in Egypt. Again, in the ruins 
of Tell Taanach a number of letters were found which proved that 
the Babylonian language and script were used in the correspondence 
between the governors of neighboring cities and in administrative 
documents. ‘These must also be dated approximately 1400 B.c. How 

38 It is instructive to read such a chapter as Sayce’s on “Babylonia and Palestine,” 
in the Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, pp. 135 f., to see how sweeping may be 
the conclusions drawn from the slightest evidence. After showing that Palestine was 
a Babylonian province from the time of Sargon, according to his dating, 3800 B.c., 
possessed of all the culture of that mighty empire on the Euphrates, Sayce must admit, 
when he takes up the excavations in Palestine, that “apart from the cuneiform tablets 
[the el-Amarna letters are meant] the more strictly archaeological evidence of Baby- 
lonian influence upon, Canaan is extraordinarily scanty,” p. 151; but he consoles himself, 
p. 158, with the statement, ‘“‘But neither in archaeology nor in anything else is negative 
evidence of much value.” The seal-cylinder found at Taanach and referred to by 
Sayce, p. 152, n., as “earlier than B.C. 2000,”’ was’found in a stratum of later date 
(Tell Ta’annek, pp. 27, 28). 


39 Discovered in el-Amarna, Egypt, 1887. The best and latest critical edition 
has beén issued by Knudtzon in Die el-Amarna Tajeln, Vorderasiatische Bibliotheh, 2. 
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are these facts to be explained? The pan-Babylonians point to these 
letters as positive proof of their hypothesis of centuries of Babylonian 
supremacy in the “West,” and it is probable that if no excavations 
had been conducted in Palestine the hypothesis would have received 
general acceptance. Is another explanation possible? The writer 
believes that the following hypothesis is more nearly in accord with the 
historical and archaeological data than is that of the pan-Babylonians. 

We have seen how Thutmose III reached the Euphrates on his 
triumphal march northward, how the king of Babylonia as well 


CITADEL OF ALEPPO 
(Aleppo was one of the Hittite strongholds) 


as the Hittite king sent presents to the victorious Pharaoh. But it 
is evident from the Amarna letters that the work of Thutmose was 
soon undone. The disturbing influence was the Hittites. We have 
already seen how the Hittites had invaded northern Babylonia as early 
as the reign of Samsu-ditana, and that this was probably the reason 
why the Cassites were able to overthrow this king and his dynasty. 
For some reason, the Hittites did not follow up their success in Baby- 
lonia at this time: probably because of the rise to power of a related 
people, the Mitannians.4° The Amarna letters show Tushratta, 


4° Ungnad, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, VI, 5, pp. 8 f., shows, on the basis of the per- 
sonal names of the earliest Assyrian inscriptions, that the founders of the city of Ashur, 
the early capital of Assyria, whose founding falls before the time of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, were Mitannians. 
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king of Mitanni, in active correspondence with Amenhotep III, but 
this correspondence suddenly breaks off with the death of this Pharaoh, 
and we have no more letters from Mitanni princes to the Egyptian 
court. The excavation of the Hittite capital, the modern Boghaz-kéi, 
by Winckler, has explained this. Tablets found there show that 
Subbiluliuma, king of the Hittites, who was also in correspondence 
with Amenhotep III, took advantage of a dispute about the succession 
in Mitanni‘* to interfere, and this country was henceforth under 
Hittite suzerainty. It is evident from the letters of Rib-Addi of 
Gebal (Byblos), and other Syrian princes, that the Hittite king was 
just as active in Syria, and that he was laying his plans to wrest the 
whole of this country from the Pharaoh.4?, From the Boghaz-kéi 
documents we learn that Aziru of Amurru, who had been wavering 
between Egypt and Hatti, finally went over to the latter, submitting 
to the sovereign of the more powerful state. This attitude we find 
common in the later history of Israel, when the kings waver between 
Assyria or Babylonia on the one hand, and Egypt on the other. 

In a word, it is evident from the latest discoveries in the Hittite 
country, and might have been inferred from the Amarna letters, 
that there must have been considerable Hittite influence in Syria 
and Palestine about 1400 B.c.43 Evidence that confirms this con- 
clusion is found in the personal names in these letters. A large 

41 Tushratta died shortly after the death of Amenhotep IIT. 

42 A few quotations from the Amarna letters will illustrate this: Knudtzon, Die 
el-Amarna Tajeln, No. 31. ll. 55 £., Rib-Addi writes to the Pharaoh: ‘Further; behold 
we have been the faithful servants of the king from earliest days. Further: behold, I 
am thy faithful servant, and yet I am sorely oppressed. Behold this word, ‘I am the | 
dust of thy feet, O king’ . . . . Who are they—the sons of Abdi-Ashirta [The reference 
is to Aziru and Japa-Addi of Amurru] that they have seized the land of the king? The 
king of Mitanni are they, and the king of Kashi, and the king of Hata [the Hittite land].” 
That is to say, they are acting in the interests of these kings. Rib-Addi is particulariy 
distressed by the sacking of the city Sumur in his province by Aziru. When the Pharaoh 
wrote to Aziru about it, he replied, in his usual evasive way, that he was prevented from 
rebuilding this city by the kings of another city who were hostile to him, but that he 
would attend to the matter “‘at once.” To the question of the Pharaoh, why he receives 
the diplomatic agents of the Hittite king and neglects the Pharaoh’s agents, Aziru replies, 
“Surely this land belongs to my lord, and the king has appointed me regent over it.”’ 

43 Sayce, op. cit., p. 196, argues against the genérally accepted identification of part 
of the Habiri with the ‘‘ Hebrews,” and sees in them Hittite condottieri. The Old Testa- 


ment records continually mention the Hittites along with the Canaanites as early inhabit- 
ants of Canaan. 
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percentage of the persons mentioned in these documents bear non- 
Semitic, and therefore, in all probability, Hittite names. This is 
naturally more noticeable in the letters from the Syrian states,+4 
but the king of Jerusalem also bears a Hittite name, Abdi-Hepa. 
Hepa is the name of a Hittite goddess and is found in such names as 
Tatu-Hepa, Gilu-Hepa and Pudu-Hepa, all genuinely Hittite personal 
names.‘5 


HITTITE HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTION 
(Built into the wall of a mosque at Aleppo) 


When we bear in mind that in less than fifty years after the death 
of Amenhotep IV the Hittites were in possession of Syria, and that 
they succeeded in fighting Rameses II to a standstill, so that he 
was compelled to conclude a treaty of peace with them, we have 
further evidence of Hittite influence in this country. In fact, scholars 
are now seriously asking the question whether the Hyksos invasion 
of Egypt some centuries earlier was not Hittite.4° 


44 Cf. such names as Zurata, Zatatna, Shuwardata, Tagi, Labaya, and others. See 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages, January, 1910, pp. 96 f. 

45 The first part of the name Abdi-Hepa, servant of Hepa, is not necessarily to be 
read Abdi atall. Cf. Winckler, Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 35, p. 48 

46 Cf. Breasted, of, cit., p. 442, note x. 
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We are thus in a position to suggest the answer to the question 
when and how cuneiform came into Canaan. In the opinion of the 
writer, the Mitannians borrowed the cuneiform writing from the 
Babylonians, and in turn gave it to their neighbors and successors, 
the Hittites, and from here it spread along with other Hittite influences 
into Syria and Palestine;*7 probably not long before 1400 B.C. 
The natural line along which the cuneiform writing would spread is 
that of trade. As Winckler has well said,*® the merchant precedes 
the conqueror and explorer, and reaches more remote regions than 
either of these. Perhaps the most positive proof of the probability of 
this hypothesis lies in the fact that while the excavations in Pales- 
tinian mounds produced cuneiform tablets—at Tell el-Hesy, Gezer, 
and Taanach?? such were found—in no case were tablets found which 
date from before the Amarna period.’° If this is a coincidence it is 
certainly a most remarkable one. 

From the Amarna letters we also learn that simultaneously with 
the invasion from the Hittite quarter, two other groups of peoples 
were pushing into Syria and Palestine, namely, the Sut and the 
Habiri.s* These were evidently nomads pushing in from the desert, 

47 That the Babylonian language was not so well known in Canaan as some have 
inferred, is proved by the Canaanite glosses in the Amarna letters. These glosses are 
Canaanite words inserted at frequent intervals in the texts to explain some Babylo- 
nian word—evidently a word about which the writer himself was not certain, or one 
which he thought his reader might not know. Similar glosses are found in the ‘‘Arzawa 
letters,” which are written in a non-Semitic language related to the Mitannian and 
Hittite. 

48 Alte Orient, VII, 2, p. 5. 

49 At Gezer and Jericho wninscribed tablets were also found. These date from this 
same period, as is shown by the strata in which they were found, Quarterly Statement, 
1908, p. 187. 

5° The cuneiform tablets found at Boghaz-kéi also date from this period. This 
may be a coincidence, because it is evident that Boghaz-kéi had probably just been made 
the Hittite capital at this time. Further excavations in the Hittite countries must 
determine how early the Hittites made use of cuneiform, and also the relation of 
these tablets to the inscriptions, long since known, in Hittite hieroglyphs. Even if it 
should be shown that cuneiform reached the Hittites as early as the Hammurabi period, 
or even earlier, it would not affect our argument that it was not until the Amarna period 
that cuneiform was introduced into Palestine. 

51 Winckler, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 35, p. 25, claims that 
the tablets discovered by him at Boghaz-kéi make it certain that the Habiri and another 
people of whose name we were not certain from the writing of the Amarna letters, the 
so-called Sa-Gaz people, are one and the same group of people. 
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and scholars are almost unanimously agreed that the tribes who 
later combined into the “twelve” tribes of Israel were a part of the 
Habiri, or “Hebrews.” It does not lie within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the exodus from Egypt and the historicity of the Hexa- 
teuchal accounts of the conquest of Canaan, but it is worth noting 
that the excavations in Palestine show that there is no break between 
the culture of the Canaanites and that of Israel. Let us hear the 
verdict of Sellin, the excavator of Taanach. Speaking of the events 
following upon the Amarna period, he says,5? “‘With reference to the 
later history of Taanach, it is to be noted especially that the excava- 
tions have demonstrated throughout the correctness of the view which 
is becoming more and more general, namely, that the occupation of 
the cities by the Israelites was gradual. There is no evidence of a 
break in the culture, but there is evidence of a very gradual develop- 
ment. The city. will have remained Canaanite for some centuries 
longer, while the Israelites from the villages of the plain will have 
been gradually drawn into the city and assimilated.”’ 

This is the conclusion which must be drawn from the excavations 
at Gezer and the other Palestinian mounds.‘ We shall see the 
importance of this conclusiorf when we take up the discussion of the 
origins of Israel’s religion in the light of the excavations. 

While we are not certain where the boundary between the Hittite 
and Egyptian territory was located by the treaty between Rameses II 
and the Hittite king, “all Palestine and possibly some of southern 
Syria continued to pay tribute to the Pharaoh, probably until after the 
reign of Rameses III.”5+ Eduard Meyer in summing up the history 
of this period says,55_ “The fact that Palestine was invaded from the 
east and south, and that it was not until long after they had established 
themselves in the hills that they succeeded in conquering or absorbing 
the Canaanite towns, remained a vivid memory among the descend- 
ants of the conquerors. But all the details of the conquest had been 
completely forgotten by the time the Jahwist collected the legends 
concerning early Israel, current in his day, and wove them into a 
connected narrative. That we do not have history here may per- 
haps be seen from a striking omission. The Old Testament does 

52 Tell Ta‘annek, p. 102. 54 Breasted, op. cit., p. 312. 

53 Cf. Driver, of. cit., p. 87. 58 Die Israeliten, p. 226. 
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not give us any intimation of the fact that the early Israelites in 
Palestine were subject to Egypt for about two centuries, until after 
Rameses III. Not until the end of the Egyptian supremacy in 
Palestine, toward the end of the twelfth century B. c., do we begin 
to have real historical records. Our earliest historical records in the 
Old Testament are those which relate the deeds of Debora and 
Gideon.” 

About 1200 B.C., that is at the beginning of the Twentieth Egyp- 
tian Dynasty, we find the peoples of the northern Mediterranean, 
the “peoples of the sea” or “Northerners,” pushing southward 
in ever-increasing numbers.s° This movement, which must have 
started considerably earlier,57? brought the Indo-Germanic peoples 
south into Greece and Asia Minor, leading to the overthrow of the 
Minoan cultures® in Crete, and probably also, of the Hittite state in 
Asia Minor,’° and brought the Philistines into Palestine. 

At Gezer Mr. Macalister discovered tombs whose structure Pro- 


56 Breasted, op. cit., pp. 333 f. 
57 Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, p. 159. 


58 It is a mistake to think, as the pan-Babylonians seem to do, that we have a suffi- 
cient explanation of the origin of all oriental culture in that of the Babylonians, or Sumer- 
ians. It is true they object to the term Babylonian culture, and prefer to speak of 
ancient-oriental culture, but in the practical application of their doctrine this distinction 
is forgotten, and Babylonia remains the source and center of all oriental culture. The 
student of the Old Testament who fails to follow the results of the excavations in Crete 
as well as those in “Semitic” countries, is missing one of the greatest opportunities of 
gaining a clearer understanding of the influences that entered into the history, life and 
religion of Palestine. In Crete there developed a culture (which we must regard as 
oriental, but not necessarily influenced to any great degree by Semitic culture), which 
spread over a period beginning perhaps as early as the First Dynasty of Egypt and 
extending down to the coming of the Greeks. Pottery, which must be regarded as 
Aegean, was found in First Dynasty tombs in Egypt (Breasted, of. cit., p. 50) and it is 
evident from the excavations in Palestine, that Aegean pottery was brought into Pales- 
tine, through the Phoenician traders, soon after the Canaanites built their first cities 
there. The student should not fail to read the chapter entitled ‘Crete and the East,” in 
the book by Burrows. 

59 The coming of the Indo-Germanic peoples into Asia Minor and the farther 
Fast is discussed by PréSek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser. We now know that 
they must have reached Asia Minor considerably earlier than could be inferred from 
the Assyrian inscriptions used by PraéSek. At Boghaz-kéi Winckler discovered a tablet 
containing the names of the gods Mithra and Varuna, which clearly points to Aryan 
peoples. The date of these tablets is shortly after 1400 B.C., a date corresponding 
roughly to that of the beginning of the invasion of Crete by the Northerners. 
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fessor Myres asserts “agrees in general with that of the ‘shaft-graves’ 
of Mycenae and Knossos, which belong to the late Minoan period 
(1300-1000 B. C.), and more closely with the Carian tombs at Assarlik.” 
After discussing the contents of the tombs, he reaches the conclusion 
that they probably represent “the burials of a people who had invaded 
the Philistine coast land in the period of the Sea Raids, and main- 
tained themselves there, in occasional contact with Cyprus, but not 
with anything further west, for a century or two after the tenth. 


ASHDOD, MODERN ESDUD, ONE OF THE FIVE PHILISTINE CITIES 


This general character and these limits of date would, therefore, 
agree closely with the little we know of the Philistine occupation of 
Philistia.”’°° 

The struggles of the less cultured Israelites with these people are 
well known from the Old Testament and need not be discussed here. 
It is interesting to notice that the Old Testament tradition has the 
Philistines come from Caphtor or Crete.°' 

Among the important archaeologica! discoveries which illustrate 
the later history may be mentioned the cuneiform tablets found at 


60 J. L. Myres, in Quarterly Statement, 1907, pp. 240 f. 
6 For a discussion of Caphtor cf. Ency. Biblica, pp. 698 f. 
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Gezer®? which date from ca. 650 B.c. This points to Assyrian 
domination of Judah in the time of Manasseh. Last year a frag- 
ment of a neo-Babylonian tablet was found on the surface of the 
same mound.°3 At Megiddo a seal “belonging to Shama‘, servant of 
Jeroboam” was found,°* and another with meaningless hieroglyphs, 
belonging to Asaph. Other “finds” will be discussed when we take 
up the early religion of Israel in the light of the excavations. 

In conclusion let it be said that if the influence of Babylonia in 
Palestine seems to have been minimized, it is because the results of 
the excavations do not warrant the sweeping statements about this 
influence found in almost every book dealing with Old Testament. 
subjects that has appeared in recent years. On the other hand, one 
reads little of Egyptian influence upon Palestine, although almost every 
spadeful of earth that is turned over in Palestine brings to light more 
evidence of this influence. The centuries of Babylonian influence 
prior to the Egyptian supremacy assumed by the pan-Babylonians 
have not left a trace in the Palestinian mounds thus far excavated: 
indeed, we have seen that there is no room for them. As long as 
the date of Sargon of Akkad was placed at ca. 3800, and that of 
Hammurabi at ca. 2300 B.C., such statements could pass unchal- 
lenged. But when Sargon’s date must be put at ca. 2500 and Ham- 
murabi’s at ca. 2000-1900 B. C., and the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty 
at 2000-1788 B.C., with the earliest settkements thus far excavated 
in Palestine showing the influence of the Egyptians of this dynasty, 
it is high time that we readjust our statements to the facts. Even 
Old Testament scholars seem to have overlooked the importance 
of the latest changes in the chronology of early Babylonian history 
upon the questions of Babylonian influence upon Palestine. This 
point will come up again in the discussion of the early religion of 
Palestine. 


62 Quarterly Statement, 1904, pp. 207 f., and 229 f. 

63 Tbid., 1909. 

64 Mutesellim, p.99. The Jeroboam mentioned is probably Jeroboam II, 783- 
743 B.C. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF WOMAN IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


CAROLINE M. BREYFOGLE 
Chicago, 


In consideration of the present movement of woman for equality 
and for freedom to work out her destiny in life, and in consideration 
of the fact that every serious movement finds its explanation in its 
historic connection with earlier forms of social life, it is fitting that 
the race whose customs are best known to us through our sacred books 
should yield some insight into the social and religious relations of 
the women of the Old Testament. The great contrast between the 
woman of the present day and her of primitive times lies in the increas- 
ingly direct and immediate relationship borne to the community 
itself. The great public service of woman in the spread of education 
among the masses, her influence in literature and art, and the larger 
civic interests for which higher education has trained her, together 
with her industrial exploitation on the one hand and the increased 
duration and extension of the care of the child on the other hand, 
have changed the status of woman from that of an unfree subject to 
that of membership in the community with rights and duties all her 
own. In early society, woman was always in a state of dependence. 
Even in the stage of development of family life known as mother- 
right, when the man leaves his home and goes to live with his wife 
in the house of her father, marital power in the husband is not wholly 
lacking. It is only impaired by the presence of the woman’s kins- 
folk.* Woman in the Old Testament is subject to the “Chinese 
rule of the three obediences. When young she must obey her father; 
when married, she must obey her husband; and when her husband 
is dead, she must obey her son.”? The subserviency of Leah and 
Rachel to their father Laban, of Sarah to the will of Abraham in Egypt, 
of Rebekah to her brother Laban and later to Isaac, her husband, in 

t Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas p. 656. 

2 Ibid., p. 647. 
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Gerar, are only illustrations of the position of the ordinary woman in 
Israel. Whenever the sphere of woman’s actions seems to point to 
dominance in community affairs, it betokens liberties taken by the 
woman of intelligence and strong personality rather than privileges 
granted her by custom. Deborah, Jezebel, Jael, Huldah are the 
exceptional women in Israel, commensurate in character to Jeanne 
d’Arc, Madame Curié, and Jane Addams. 

Man’s general relation to the group, then, has been much the same 
at all epochs, the change having taken place chiefly in the extent and 
character of the group to which the individual appeals. But woman 
has come out of a status where she was the property of man, rated 
with his ox and his ass, into a position where she demands considera- 
tion as an end in herself, even to the control of industrial and social 
conditions fostering the modern factory and the so-called white-slave 
trade. Now, whatever theoretical and idealistic losses may have 
come to woman in this changed relation to the group, it is fair to say 
that she has emerged as a “ personality,” whose full and free reaction 
to the groupal life will have awakened new ambitions and new inner 
strivings. While, then, a modern woman is free to react according 
to the increased extent and complexity of the general life, the woman 
of the Old Testament was limited, so far as the sphere of her action 
is concerned, to a group within a group. If, then, the woman of the 
Old Testament is to be sympathetically understood, we must learn 
something of her personal relations, we must enter the home as an 
intelligent observer of its changing form. 

Now, in the study of an institution such as marriage, the type 
characteristic of the lowest people is often regarded as primitive and 
an invariable order of evolution is established through which every 
people is supposed to have passed. This would explain survivals of 

custom as survivals of a perfectly developed type rather than illus- 
trations, sometimes, of arrested development checked by a strong 
evolutionary tendency in another direction. In the study of the insti- 
tution of marriage, for example, matronymy is supposed to have 
preceeded patronymy among all peoples: the reckoning of descent 
from the mother being regarded as a survival of mother-right. In 
the more careful study of separate peoples carried forward by the 
anthropologists, matronymy is found to be dependent upon certain 
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social and economic processes not characteristic of all peoples. 
“The reckoning of descent through the mother may be due to a 
desire to preclude marriage with the mother’s kindred. . . . if the 
father had many wives simultaneously or successively.”3 Or it may 
be “due to the apparently closer physiological relation between the 
mother and child and a convenience in polygamy; in case of separa- 
tion, infants and even older children following the mother.”+ For- 
tunately for us, the types of marriage are strewn over our general 
field in disarray too great for dogmatization. For “nowhere else 
is a bald statement of a law so likely to mislead as to actual practice 
or living sentiment.” We seek in this little study, to recover the con- 
crete situation in the home of Israel, in an endeavor to reach the 
woman, her duties, her rights, her desires. More particularly would 
we ask, along what lines did she seek the fuller expression of her social 
self; what gave her the sense of achievement in life; what actual 
results were esteemed valuable by objective standards ?5 

The most important relation of woman in early society was that 
of wife. It is evident trom the Genesis-stories that more than one 
woman in the home was dignified with the name. When there is a 
difference in status, the inferior wife is known as concubine. Jacob 
married sisters, equal in rank in Jacob’s tent. The inferiority of 
the concubines lay in the fact that a bride-price was paid by Jacob 
for Leah and Rachel (Gen. 31:15) while Zilpah and Bilhah were 
slaves otherwise acquired (Gen. 29: 24,29). The first place might 
be accorded her who had borne the first son. This was the cause of 
the insubordination of Hagar to the chief wife Sarah (Gen. 16:4), 
Hagar being the slave of Sarah, presented by Sarah herself, to the 
head of the household.. Such was the custom of the childless wife, 
the son of the slave being adopted as her own (16:2, cf. 30:6). In 


Babylonia, the law of Hammurabi maintained the supremacy of the 


chief wife; the children might be acknowledged by the father 

(§$§ 144 ff.,170). It is not clear from our story whether Hagar was 

thought of as a slave or secondary wife at her expulsion. Perhaps 

among a people where the free daughter sold as a bond-woman 
3 Cunow. 4 Westermarck. 


SJames H. Tufts, ‘Psychology of the Family,” Psychological Bulletin, No. 4, 
PP. 371-74- 
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usually became a concubine, the distinction between the two is very 
slight (Exod. 21:7-11). 

All the sons inherit from the father, the status of the mother having 
slight influence upon legitimacy; the first-born receives a double 
portion and the headship of the family. In the earlier story of Sarah 
and Hagar the strife concerned the status of the wife (J, Gen., chap. 
16); in the later account it centers about the rank of the sons (E, 
Gen., chap. 21). That such a situation was of frequent occurrence 
in the Beduin tent and was rich in emotional interest is shown by the 
narratives surviving in Hebrew literature which play about the prob- 
lems and emotions of sex in a polygamous household. Sarah has a 
dramatic interest for the group gathered about the story-teller as 
opposed to that of Hagar for the modern. 

In the case of two or more wives of the first rank, popular opinion 
rated a man child as the compensatory gift made by Yahwe to the 
less attractive wife. It isso in the case of Leah (Gen. 29: 31-35) and 
it was so with Peninnah (I Sam. 1:5); even Jacob voices this senti- 
ment to Rachel (Gen. 30:2). So sharply defined did the situation 
become that the later law (P) forbade the marriage of sisters (Lev. 
18:18), and a wise man enumerated among the things difficult to bear 
“the odious woman when she is married and the handmaid that is 
heir to her mistress” (Prov. 30:23). When it threatened the primo- 
geniture of the firstborn, it was caught up by the law (Deut. 21:15- 
17), the original situation of the two wives, the number in the house- 
hold of the ordinary Israelite, persisting; the one beloved, the other 
hated, the less attractive having borne the first son. The keenness of 
the rivalry in our stories is shown by the desperate character of the 
means employed. Sarah used the customary method of adoption 
(J, Gen. 16:2); Rachel, outwitted by Leah in this device, practiced 
magic charms with love apples? (Gen. 30:14, 15); Hannah pours 
out her soul in prayer to Yahwe, vowing her son to his service (I 
Sam. 1: 10-16). 

Evidently, the domestic status of a woman is wrapped up with 
child-bearing. If we seek the physiological reason for this, it lies 
in the fact that “the ability to leave progeny is one of the success- 

6 See Gunkel, Commentary on Genesis, Introduction. 

7 Ibid. 
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winning characters in the struggle of natural selection.”* The social 
reason is found in the origin of the family, as John Fiske has shown, 
to answer the need of the child during the prolonged period of infancy. 
In Israel the influence of a man was measured by the numbers in 
his family rather than by riches in cattle or land. Children are evi- 
dence of luck in life; a childless man has little value for his group, 
and in death he loses a mysterious good, assured him in the perform- 
ance by his son of certain ancestral rites (II Sam. 18:18). These 
conditions, physiological, social, and religious create an objective 
standard for a woman enforced by public recognition. This standard 
is sanctioned by “that identity of interest between a man and his 
wife, evolved by life together in the home.”® Motherhood is also 
a tie stronger than that of youth or beauty, binding the husband to 
his wife, and a son is popularly regarded as a refuge against the hope- 
less misery of widowhood. Thus the welfare of the Israelite woman 
is indissolubly bound up with that of the child. It is the pressure of 
the whole of life which finds voice in Rachel’s agonized cry: “Give 
me children or I die.”’ 

Legally the wife was the property of her husband. He was her 
Baal, master, or owner (Exod. 21:3, 22; Prov. 31:11); she was his 
Be’ulah, or chattel (Gen. 20:3 [E]; Deut. 22:22; Isa. 54:1; 62:4). 
In the law, she is listed with his ox and ass (Exod. 20:17; cf. Deut. 
5:21), ranked after his children (Deut. 29:11), and dropped altogether 
from the family list, where her personality is completely merged into 
that of her husband (Deut. 12:12; Num. 18:11, 19). As chattel, 
she may be surrendered for the protection of a guest (Judg., chap. 
19), be made to serve the commercial advantage of her owner (Gen. 


12:13, 15, 16; 20:2 ff.), be disposed of with the ancestral estates © 


(Ruth 4:3-5), be brutally punished (Gen. 38:24; Lev. 21:9), or be 
expelled at will from the home (Deut. 24:1). Injury to her person 
was rated as damage to property, compensation for which was accepted 
by the male in authority over her (Exod. 21:22; Deut. 22:19). 

Acquired through the payment of a mohar- or bride-price, the 
legal valuation of a woman was 50 shekels (about $20), 20 shekels 
more than the valuation of a slave, about one-half that of a man 

8 E. C. Parsons, The Family. 

9 J. H. Tufts, op. cat. 
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(Deut. 22:29; Exod. 21:32; Lev. 27:1-7). Plurality of wives was a 
sign of wealth and social distinction, especially that of royalty. 
Monogamy, on the other hand, was the badge of poverty. The 
patriarchs were chiefly bigamists: Gideon had many wives, David 
increased the number of his with his advancement in political power, 
Solomon had 700 wives, princesses, and 300 concubines. Reho- 
boam, Abijah, Zedekiah had both wives and concubines, and the 
“palace-women” of Hezekiah are cited in the list of booty taken by 
Sennacherib from Jerusalem. 

Not only does the law permit polygamy (Deut. 21:10 ff., 15-17), 
the Song of Songs celebrates it (6:8), the prophetic literature makes 
use of it as a symbol in ascribing two wives to Yahwe, Israel and Judah 
(Ezek., chap. 23), and the Wisdom literature reveals its existence 
(Ecclesiasticus 26:6; 37:11; Prov. 30:23). The slight inequality 
among the wives of the same household in Israel indicates the manner 
of the transition made in Babylonia from polygamy to monogamy. 
The Babylonian is a monogamist in the sense that a higher position 
is granted the first wife and her children, and that the children of the 
secondary wife are discriminated against in the matter of inheritance. 
The law also limits the husband’s right to a second marriage without 
the consent of the first wife to cases of barrenness only. Israel never 
realized monogamy throughout the entire period covered by the Old 
Testament (see II Macc. 3:19f.; III Macc. 1:18), although it 
must have been the most common form of marriage among the poor. 
The background of Gen. 2:18, 24 is father-right versus mother-right, 
rather than monogamy versus polygamy. 

The man alone had the right of divorce. This is partly due to 
the commercial form of marriage, whereby the woman belongs abso- 
lutely to the man. Her economic value is his; her love and fidelity 
are his due. Qn the other hand, the man is legally held only to “her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage” (Exod. 21:10). Infi- 
delity is an attack upon property-rights, punishable, like robbery, 
by death (II Sam. 12:5; Gen 44:9; Deut. 22:22-27; Lev. 20:10). 
Since the woman is the possessed and not the possessor, her personal 
grievances never enter into the situation excepting when the influence 
of her family is exerted in her behalf (II Sam., chap. 13). It becomes 
a less serious wrong to violate an unbetrothed than a betrothed maiden 
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(Deut. 22:28; Exod. 22:16). While a man is not answerable to his 
wife, the wife herself is held to the strictest account (Deut. 22:20; 
Gen. 38:24; Lev. 20:10; Ezek. 16:38-40; 23:45-47; Num. 5:12 ff.). 
In this conception of the wife as property begins that double standard 
of morality which is the bane of the modern family. Divorce was 
not, however, limited to one cause in Israel. The ground of divorce 
is rather vaguely defined as “some unseemly thing” in the wife 
(Deut. 24:1), being a term about as general as the modern “incom- 
patibility of temper,’”’ only the advantage in Israel lay wholly with 
the man. “Divorce is shared in equally by the wife only in very 
primitive or in highly advanced communities, where the idea of 
marital proprietorship has either not arisen or has disappeared.” ?° 
Practically, divorce was so frequent that it became one of the evils 
attacked by the prophets (Mal. 2:14 f.; Isa. 54:6f.) and by Jesus 
the Christ, who does away with the old law through the enunciation 
of a new one (Matt. 5:31, 32). As far as the position of woman is 
concerned, there is little choice between a lax polygamy and a brittle 
monogamy. Polygamy is undoubtedly more advantageous for the 
child than an unstable monogamy, yet it involves less parental care 
than an enduring form of monogamy. 

The subjection of woman to the man during this period is due 
less to the weakness of the woman than to the mastery of the man 
over life. The predatory life, so long experienced in Arabia, the 
warfare characteristic of the settlkement in Canaan, created in the 
man an attitude of mastery toward life and toward that group more 
closely associated with himself in the family. The Samsons of that 
day were not all content that the wife should dwell among her own 
people (Judg. 14:10, 11; 15:1); cases of marriage by capture occur 
(Judg. 5:30; 21: 12, 20ff.; Deut. 20:14; 21:10-14) when the woman 
passes into the possession of her husband, the children taking descent 

from the father. 
‘This natural desire of the husband for the full possession of his 
wife and children was increased by their economic value as cheap 
labor and as objects of barter (Exod. 21:7; Gen. 29:20, 27; Josh. 
15:16,17; I Sam. 18:25). Thus the woman leaves her own kin and 
cultus to enter the kin and cultus of her husband (Ruth 1:16), the 


10]. C. Parsons, The Family, p. 143. 
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children gain a father, the family gains strength and unity, all at the 
cost of the greater subjection of the woman. The authority of the 
patriarch over the compound family, pictured at the beginning of 
Hebrew history, is strengthened by special economic, juridical, and 
religious ties. Responsible for the offenses of any one member, the 
patriarch becomes both lawgiver and executioner. It is in an effort 
to soften the severity of his rule that a family law was codified in 
Deuteronomy. A bill of divorcement is required from the husband 
(Deut. 24:1-4), and remarriage after the woman has again been 
divorced is forbidden (cf. IZ Sam. 3:14; Hosea, chaps. 2, 3; Isa. 
54:6f.; Jer. 3:1,8-14). The accusation of a jealous husband against 
his wife is brought before the judges, failure to substantiate the charge 
being punished by flogging, by a fine, and by deprivation of the right 
of divorce (Deut. 22:13-19). The rights of the hated wife and her 
son are protected (Deut. 21:15-17), the captive is allowed time for 
adjustment to her new life and freedom in case of the dissatisfaction 
of her husband (Deut. 21:10-14). The violation of the unbetrothed 
girl shall be atoned for by marriage without the right of divorce, the 
bride-price being paid to the father (22:28, 29). Compare with this 
the law in Exod. 22:16, 17, which gives to the father the right to decide 
whether there shall be a marriage. In the case of the rebellious son, 
the mother appears with the father before the judges (Deut. 21:19), 
probably in order that the mother may serve as the second witness 
to prove the charge (Deut. 19:15). If this be so, it is the only case 
in which a woman qualifies as a witness in court. Provision is made 
also for the abrogation of the levirate at the desire of the man and 
not that of the woman (Deut. 25:5-10). The divorced wife returns 
to her father’s or brother’s house with no legal provision for support 
by the husband, as shown in the Babylonian law, where the bride- 
price is returned and, in case of children, the portion of a son ($§137, 
138, 142, 149). In Numbers the ordeal for the suspected wife is 
revived (5:12-31), and the will of the husband or father in the 
matter of the woman’s vow is made supreme (Num. 30:3-15). 
The priestly-code restricts the relations within which marriage is 
possible (Lev., chap. 20), punishes with fire the sin of the daughter 
of a priest, and disqualifies the divorcée for marriage into the 
priestly-circle. In only one particular is greater freedom shown 
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the divorcée and widow: she may unrestrictedly bind her soul in 
vowing (Num. 30:9). 

As a result of the prevalence of a lax polygamy and an unstable 
monogamy, and because many women would find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to re-enter the marriage relationship, it is evident that a floating 
body of unattached women existed in Israel, camped about the thres- 
hold of their male relatives, given over to want and to the play of all 
the lawless forces in the community.*' The appeal made by their 
condition meets a response in the sympathetic wail of the prophets 
and the poets: Deut. 10:18; 14:29; Job 22:9; 24:3; 31:16; Ps.94:6; 
Isa. 1:17, 23; 10:1 ff.; Jer. 7:6; Ezek. 22:7; Zech. 7:10; Mal. 3:5; 
Ecclesiasticus 35:14 f.). 

Barren and unattractive as such a career seems to a modern woman, 
it was ameliorated in practice by the play of human interests and 
emotions flooding all the interstices of the law. The love shown by 
Jacob for Rachel approaches very near the romantic type. The 
sympathy expressed by Elkanah in his efforts to make up to Hannah 
for the lack of a son is beautifully pathetic: “Hannah, why weepest 
thou ? and why eatest thou not? and why is thy heart grieved ? am 
not I better to thee than ten sons?” (I Sam. 1:8). The Israelite 
marriage, indeed, furnished the substance for that idealization of the 
relationship recorded in the prophetic conception of Yahwe’s marriage 
to Israel. Prophecy teems with the tenderest appeals made on the 
ground of this relationship which is only possible when the refinement 
of marriage has begun. . 

That a mother received equal honor with the father is disclosed 
in the Law (Exod. 20:12; 21:15, 17; Deut. 27:16; Lev. 18:7; 20:9; 
cf. Ezek. 22:7) and by the aphorisms of the sage (Prov. 1:8; 4:3; 
23:22; 29:15; 30:17). Jacob is cited as a son obedient to both 
father and mother (Gen. 28:7 [P]); Rahab contracted for the safety 
of both parents (Josh. 2:13, 18); the mother is of equal authority with 
the father in the story of Samson (Judg., chap. 14, esp. vs. 16); David 
had consideration for his mother as well as his father (I Sam. 22:3); 
the aged Barzillai desires burial by the side of his father and mother 
(II Sam. 19:37), and Elisha and Ruth leave father and mother, the one 
to follow the prophet (I Kings 19: 20), the other to follow her husband’s 


11 Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, p. 45. 
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mother. (Ruth 2:11; cf. Gen. 2:24). Both the Proverbs and Psalms 
bind the father and mother together in the relation to the child (Prov. 
IO:1; 15:20; 17:25; 19:26; 23:25; 28:24; 30:11; Ps. 27:10; 
109:14). Lemuel is taught by his mother (Prov. 31:1); Solomon 
shows great honor to Bathsheba (I Kings 2:19; cf. 1:16); Deborah 
received the honorable title of a “mother in Israel;”’? the Psalmist 
calls himself “(a servant of Yahwe, the son of thine handmaid”’ 
(Ps. 86:16; 116:16).'? Thus woman is gradually coming into her 
own through the welfare of the child as, indeed, one line of influence 
in modern civilization has demonstrated. 

A second way to independence lies through labor. In this field, a 
woman’s activities have free play. Anthropologists tell us that all 
the domestic arts, all those lines of work now controlled by man 
and organized into trades, began in the skilled work of the woman. 
In Israel, also, she contributed to the temple by spinning cloth, linen, 
and goat’s hair (Exod 35:25) Her economic cleverness is extolled 
in the eulogy of Prov. 31:16-18, and her value is indirectly recog- 
nized by the Talmudist who differentiates among wives, as the beauti- 
ful, the well born, and those skilled in domestic arts. Incapacitated 
for herdsman duty by her ritualistic uncleanness, she shepherds the 
flocks and waters them at the public well (Gen. 29:9; Exod. 2:16 ff.), 
she gleans in the harvest fields (Ruth 2:8, 22 f.), and she shares in 
the perils and the joys of war (Exod. 15:20; I Sam. 18:6; Judg. 
4:8-9, 18 f.). 

The economic valuation of women was also influenced by that 
type of marriage known as matronymic, when the woman dwells 
with her own kin, the children taking descent from her. Certain 
survivals of mother-right in the Old Testament indicate the existence 
of such a type of marriage among the Israelites. That this was ever 
the predominating form is open to question. There is evidence to 
show that an excess in the number of men, due to the practice of 
infanticide, and the cultivation of a rude nomadic agriculture, espe- 
cially that of the date palm, were conducive to polyandry and to the 
greater influence of the mother. The presence of warfare, on the 
other hand, and the life of the herdsman were conducive to polygamy 


12See Dr. Max Lohr, Die Stellung des Weibes 2 Yuhwe-Religion und Kult 
P- 35: 
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and to the system of male kinship.*3- Both forces were at work in 
primitive times among the Semites. Yet Israel’s emergence into 
history is marked by the dominance of the father as head of the 
family, strengthened by judicial and religious bonds. 

The pre-eminence given woman in matronymy reacted, however, 
upon her position as mother and her economic value in patronymy. 

If, then, the ordinary woman of the Old Testament would be 
something more than the spoiled beauty of fortune, satirized by the 
prophet (Isa., chap. 3), she must find her career as a mother or in 
contributing something of real value to the home through her labor. 
Public recognition of her services was not wholly lacking, when it 
found utterance in the words of the Wise Man: “House and riches 
are an inheritance from fathers: but a prudent wife is from the 
Lord.” 


13 Barton, op. cit., pp. 71 ff. 
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JESUS’ WORK IN GALILEE: HIS HEALING MINISTRY? 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
The University of Chicago 


It is unlikely that a ministry of healing had any part in the early 
plans of Jesus. His mission was essentially spiritual. He felt him- 
self called to lead men into a certain quality of life, and believed that 
such a life would end all human ills. Such was his interpretation 
of the current hope of the kingdom of God. He had grown up with 
the hope. The thought of the coming of the kingdom was the very 
atmosphere of the pious souls of Nazareth. The doing of God’s 
will on earth as it is done in heaven became the passion and prayer 
of his life. It may have been early that Jesus came to the profound 
realization that in himself, in his motives, in his attitude toward others, 
in all his ambitions and endeavors, God’s will was actually being 
done. He must have seen that the hopes of the kingdom could be 
fulfilled if men would be to God what he was, and would live with 
one another as he lived. The physical ills that distressed men would 
largely disappear when human relations were thus rectified, and 
God’s goodness would supply all needs when right spiritual adjust- 
ments had been made. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


THE PLACE OF HEALING IN JESUS’ MINISTRY 


As Jesus entered upon the work of winning men to the quality 
of life which he had realized, evidently there would be little place 
in his plan for a ministry of healing. But he found himself at once 
in the midst of suffering. The kingdom of God as he conceived it 
was largely for the blessing of the unfortunate. The right relations 
of man with man meant that the poor would be helped, the oppressed 
would be free, the sufferers would find kindly ministry. Jesus’ 
heart yearned over the troubled, and he gave to them his words of 

« This study covers the International Sunday School Lessons for March 6, 13, 
and 20, Igto. 
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encouragement and hope. But what could be done for them? Even 
to superficial observation it is evident that very much suffering is 
unnecessary. Much of it is caused by wrongdoing and needs quite 
as much a moral as a physical cure. Much of it is the result of 
despondency and fear, and vanishes in the presence of a vital, buoyant 
faith. Jesus, in the splendid vigor of his temperate young manhood, 
feeling in himself the full tide of.a life divine in its perfect purity, 
found himself face to face with human weakness. The healing 
ministry was the inevitable result. It was really incidental to his 
mission, but it grew out of the very spirit of his mission, and grew 
out of it inevitably. 

It was those who were in need who came to Jesus. As he said 
himself, “they that are whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” The troubled, the weary, the heartsick, the sad, the suffering, 
thronged to the prophet whose words were so strong and brave, whose 
faith was so bright and conquering, who lived in the presence of the 
Infinite, and was so sure of God’s care for men. Jesus could not 
turn away from them. He could not be satisfied to tell them that in 
the kingdom of righteousness their ills would be taken away. An 
immediate need called for an immediate help. In such a case we 
would think of money and the institutions of help that money can 
provide. But Jesus had no money, nor any access to the men of 
wealth, nor were there any institutions. So he gave himself. Freely, 
without stint, in gracious sympathy and love, he gave his own won- 
derful courage, faith, hope, to the sick, the outcast, the poor. How 
great was the outgo of vitality, the cost of the sympathy, the apostle 
somewhat realized who saw it and remembered the word of the 
prophet, “ Himself took our infirmities and bare our diseases.”’ 


THE HEALING OF THE DEMONIACS 


Our scientific interest, however, will not pause on the beautiful 
picture of strength helping weakness, and faith overcoming fear, 
but asks insistently the question, “How far did Jesus actually heal 
the sick?” The most notable cures—those which aroused the 
greatest interest and produced the deepest impression—were the cures 
of the demoniacs. And these offer the natural starting-point for 
such understanding of the healing ministry of Jesus as is possible to us. 
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There was in the ancient world a widespread belief in the presence 
and malevolent activity of demons. The earth was supposed to 
be full of these foul spirits, who, dreading disembodied existence, 
ever sought residence in such human beings as for any reason became 
subject to their influence. Probably then, as certainly in later times, 
it was thought that some wrongdoing rendered one susceptible to 
the incoming of the demons. It was believed that the demon or 
demons in a man would harass him with pain and cause serious 
mental disturbance. When therefore any such symptoms were mani- 
fest the demoniacal possession was assumed. A widespread belief of 
this nature would exercise the strongest kind of suggestion upon 
weak and unbalanced minds. Let a man become melancholy and 
nervous, he would begin to fear the demons. Such a fear would 
increase the abnormal symptoms. The fear would become a terror, 
and the unhappy wretch would degenerate into a condition of hysteria, 
idiocy, lunacy. One guilty of a sin that resulted in physical ill might 
in the same way come to think of himself as abandoned to the demons, 
and the same course of terror would produce conditions of abnormal 
consciousness. Such conditions have been observed in China in 
recent times, and are not entirely wanting even in our own land. 
In Jesus’ day the phenomena were very general, and the explanation 
of the demoniacal possession was universal. It is manifest that 
such hallucination could best be treated by a powerful form of sug- 
gestion. This has always been the method of the exorcist. That 
it was used in Palestine is evident from Jesus’ question, “If I by 
Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons cast them out ?” 

There is nothing in the gospels that would lead us to think that 
Jesus gave any other explanation to these morbid phenomena than 
that which was current. But his sublime faith in the triumph of 
the spiritual was sufficient to make him quite sure that no man need 
be possessed by any evil. His mission was to lead men to be possessed 
by God. The casting-out of the demons was therefore a simple 
matter to his great faith. With the spiritual authority that belonged 
to that faith he commanded the demons to be gone. Under the power- 
ful suggestion of this confident authority the wretched victims of the 
demoniacal hallucination were restored to sanity. 

This produced the most profound impression upon the populace: 
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“Who is he that commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they obey 
him?” And there must have been a very large number of cases of 
healing. Naturally the expectancy would go far toward accomplish- 
ing the result. It is altogether probable that Jesus cured all those 
who came to him afflicted with this morbid malady. 


THE WIDESPREAD HEALINGS 


Allied in many respects to the psychic and physical conditions 
produced by the demoniacal hallucination were many forms of 
abnormality essentially neurotic in their character. We are realizing 
more and more how large an amount of bodily illness needs courage, 
faith, and hope rather than drugs. There must have been very many 
of the sick, to whom the vital personality of Jesus gave the courage 
necessary to a restoration to health. And how far this method of 
meeting disease can be effective under favorable conditions, he 
would be a bold man who would dogmatically declare. We are 
pleased to make distinction between functional and organic disease, 
and to admit that psychic cures may avail for the one and to deny 
their possibility for the other. But, after all, how little is known about 
the matter, and how constantly strange facts are arising to our 
astonishment. When recently the little cripple at the Cherry mine 
flung away his crutches and rushed into the arms of the father, who 
seemed to have returned from the dead, it was but another example 
added to the many already known of the extraordinary influence of 
intense emotion upon the physical organism. 

The very large place which the record of the healings occupies in 
the gospels would indicate that they must have been very unusual in 
number and in character. 


THE CONDITIONS FOR EXTENSIVE HEALING 


It is probable that there have never been conditions so favorable 
for an extensive manifestation of psychotherapy as those created by 
the presence of Jesus in the environment in which he lived. There 
was the very large number of the demonized, regarded as the most 
hopelessly afflicted folk, whom he invariably healed. This extensive 
success would afford the basis for confirming the faith of Jesus in 
the power that he possessed, and for exciting the faith of the people. 
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There was thus produced an extraordinary expectancy of healing 
in the highest degree favorable to secure the results expected. A 
centurion, kindly, though a heathen, went to seek the Lord’s help 
for his palsied servant. The servant was under the influence of 
the expectancy created by this undertaking. The record states 
that the healing was actually effected without even the presence of 
Jesus. 

The pre-eminent factor in producing these results was of course 
the commanding personality of Jesus. There have been other healers, 
sometimes wonder-workers, sometimes seekers of notoriety, some- 
times fanatics, sometimes mercenary charlatans. There have been 
other healers of pure and simple faith. But in no other as in Jesus 
was there such hope and love and invincible faith in God and in man; in 
no other as in Jesus was there such glorious confidence in the regnancy 
of the spirit combined with practical common-sense; in no other as in 
him was there such combination of strength and sympathy—perfect 
physical health and the intensest susceptibility to others’ pain. The 
more one thinks of Jesus, the more one tries to imagine what his 
presence would mean to a discouraged soul and an enfeebled body, 
the less perhaps is one inclined to set limits to the healing power that 
he must have exercised upon the simple folk of Galilee. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND FOR HEALING 


Naturally to the people the cures became the most significant 
element in Jesus’ ministry. He spoke wonderful words, to be sure, but 
he cast out demons. Nothing so lies upon us like a pall as sickness. 
What can we do when our hearts are wrung with pain for those we 
love? Men will cross the world to consult a famed physican in the 
hope of healing. Ancient story is full of the search of the afflicted 
for a cure. Through the length and breadth of the land, therefore, 
it must have gone that the prophet of Nazareth was healing, and 
wherever Jesus went he was besieged. It is clear that the demand 
embarrassed him. He had no wish to offer signs of messiahship, 
or to secure allegiance through the bestowal of physical benefits. 
He knew that a spiritual faith is never so produced. It was his pity 
and love that led him to use the wonderful power which he found 
himself to possess, but he ever bade those who were healed to be 
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silent. Of course this was impossible, and the fame of the cures 
went through the land. 


THE HEALING OF NATURE 


But the record of the miracles of Jesus goes beyond anything for 
which a scientific explanation is possible. It is important to remember 
that our records come from an uncritical age. There was no scientific 
observer to report for us the events exactly as they occurred. There 
was a natural expectancy of miracle in connection with any extra- 
ordinary personality. And they did not think of miracle as our 
theological definitions have often expressed it. They did not mean 
a contravention of the laws of nature, or a manifestation of some 
higher and unknown law of nature, for they had no notion of natural 
law as we think of it at all. Miracle, as the name implies, was a 
marvel. So we regard many modern discoveries as marvelous, but the 
word “miracle” has become a theological term and we do not seriously 
use it in common speech. ‘To the ancients, however, miracle, con- 
ceived as a highly extraordinary occurrence, was to be expected 
whenever conditions were sufficient to warrant it. The Messiah 
would of course work miracles. Jesus healed the demonized; why 
should he not heal nature? The distinction we should make would 
not have occurred to them. So we have the beautiful story of the 
stilling of the tempest. If demons could disturb the human con- 
sciousness, perhaps they could blow the waters of the lake into billows. 
And the authoritative voice that could say to the legion of demons, 
“ Begone,”’ could say to the winds, “Be still.” Probably some actual 
occurrence produced the narrative. Perhaps in some storm the strong 
courage and faith of Jesus calmed the fearful fishermen, and the 
waves, heightened by their terror, were less dangerous as they regained 
their poise. And so the story grew that he had stilled the tempest. 
And the beautiful symbolic significance (perhaps, after all, the chief 
value of any miracle story) may have helped to give form to the 
record. Wherever Jesus went he must have carried courage and 
calm. If adverse conditions were not removed, the spirits of the 
dejected men who had to meet them were so lifted, that even natural 
difficulties seemed to vanish. And as they told the story of the life 
that he had lived among them. they could remember nothing for 
which his presence had not sufficed. 
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THE TRADITION OF THE CURES 


In some such way as above suggested the tradition of the cures 
must have arisen and been passed on. The disciples saw with differ- 
ent eyes from ours. Doubtless events which they have chronicled 
in all faithfulness we should describe differently if we saw the same 
events today. The gospels were written a generation after the time 
of Jesus, and the evangelists were not scientific experts. The great 
value of the narratives is the revelation they give to us of the impres- 
sion that Jesus made upon those who knew him. One way in which 
they interpret the life so strikingly summed up in the vigorous word 
of Peter—“He went about doing good”—is in the beautiful stories 
of that good that he did. Many of them we can understand, and 
they interpret for us the spiritual power of Jesus. Many of the stories 
we frankly do not understand. Did Jesus heal a leper? We have 
seen strange things of late years, and it is bold to speak of the im- 
possible, but certainly it is quite beyond any modern understanding. 
Some cases of healing, like the miracles on nature, belong to the 
heightening of the tradition, and reflect rather the impression pro- 
duced by Jesus than the actual historical occurrences. Where the 
line is to be drawn each student will reverently determine for himself. 
At that point the criteria are likely to be largely subjective. 


JESUS’ ESTIMATE OF HIS CURES 


We are on the safest ground when we accept Jesus’ own estimate 
of his cures. In a very interesting passage (Luke 10:17-20) it is 
related that the disciples reported their own success in overcoming 
the demons. Jesus hailed it as a sign of the destruction of Satan 
and of the triumph of spiritual power over all evil. But he added 
the caution, “Nevertheless in this rejoice not, that the spirits are 
subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are written in heaven.”’ 
So he ever minimized miracle and healing. They were evidences 
of spiritual power. They reveal to us the effect of Jesus’ person. 
They enable us to see his sympathy with all human weakness. 
They show us the goodness of God, through faith in whom healings 
were wrought then and may be wrought today. But beyond all lesser 
good that faith may bring is the companionship with God that Jesus 
made supreme. And the greatest of all miracles is Jesus himself. 
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Wir the death of Professor William Arnold Stevens of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, on January 2, 1910, one of the leading New Testa- 
ment scholars of America is removed. Professor Stevens was born in 
Granville, Ohio, in 1839. He was graduated from Denison University in 
1862, and was professor of Greek in that institution, as his father was of 
Latin, from 1868 to 1877. From 1877 until his death he was Trevor pro- 
fessor of biblical literature and New Testament exegesis in Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, exercising a wide influence over New Testament studies. 


W. Rosertson NIcoLL, editor of The Expositor and of The British 
Weekly, has been knighted by the King. 

MARTIN SPRENGLING, New Testament fellow in the University of 
Chicago, has returned from a year and a half spent in the American School 
at Jerusalem and in the manuscript libraries of the Orient. In conjunction 
with Professor Ehrhardt of Strassburg, he discovered two uncial Greek 
manuscripts of the gospels previously unreported, dating from the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Professor Gregory has designated them 0167 and 
0168 in his list of uncials. 

GEORGE PARK FISHER, professor in Yale Divinity School since 1854, 
died December 20, 1909, at Litchfield, Conn. He was born at Wrentham, 
Mass, in 1827, was graduated at Brown in 1847, and studied theology at 
Yale, Andover, and abroad. He was professor of divinity at Yale from 
1854 to 1861, and professor of ecclesiastical history from 1861 until sick- . 
ness a few years ago obliged him to retire. His historical and theological 
works are numerous, and cover a wide field. 

YALE UNIVERSITY has just received from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan a 
gift of $100,000 as an endowment of a chair of Babylonian and Assyrian 
Language and Literature to be established in the university. The chair is 
to be a memorial of the late Mr. William M. Laffan, editor of the New 
York Sun. The first occupant of this chair is to be Professor A. T. Clay, 
now Professor of Semitic philology and archaeology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. There are now six universities in America where the full time 
of one or more professors is devoted to work in Assyrian and Babylonian, 
viz., Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, Yale, 
and Chicago. 
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THE effort of the American Bible Society to secure $500,000 to meet 
the conditional pledge of Mrs. Russell Sage of $500,000 has resulted in 
subscriptions aggregating over $462,000. Mrs. Sage has consented to an 
extension of the time, in order that the remaining $37,000 may be secured, 
and the full million be realized. 

THE Jewish Quarterly Review, published in London under the editor- 
ship of I. Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore from 1888 to 1908, but discon- 
tinued for want of support, is to be continued under the auspices of the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, in Philadelphia. It 
will be edited by Cyrus Adler, president of the Dropsie College, and Solo- 
mon Schechter, president of the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. 
The first number of the new series is to be issued early in 1910. 


Book Rebiews 


“THE HISTORIC EXODUS” 
A REpLy TO A REVIEW BY Dr. D. D. LUCKENBILL 


In the Biblical World for December, 1909, there appeared a review of 
my book, The Historic Exodus. The nature of the review was such that a 
reply is demanded. It is not the usual custom for a writer to respond to 
the reviews of his books, but in this case the reviewer has so attacked me 
that I think silence would be but a confession of weakness, and that a 
reply is demanded for self-protection. I wish to show both how grossly Dr. 
Luckenbill has misinterpreted my position, and how grievously he has 
gone wrong in stating what he considers to be the facts in regard to that 
position. ‘ 

1. While discussing my statement of the modern higher critical position, 
the reviewer calls me to account for ascribing the origin of that hypothesis 
to Wellhausen, saying, ‘‘Any beginner in the study of Old Testament 
criticism should know that Wellhausen was not the originator of this 
hypothesis.” Never in my book have I said that he was. What I did say 
was that to him belonged the “distinction of having pointed out that the 
Hexateuch is made up of four great documents.” ‘That does not imply 
that no one ever imagined such a thing as a four-great-document hypothesis 
before Wellhausen. It does state, what is eminently true, that he was the 
one to “point it out”—to bring it to the attention of scholars in such a 
way that it became a prevalent mode of thought. And this, it seems to me, 
is quite plain when we remember that the hypothesis is known as the 
“‘Wellhausen Hypothesis” the world over. 

2. In one place in my book I stated that ‘“‘the use of the word ‘document’ 
presupposes that we deal here with a complete document and not with mere 
fragments.” The reviewer objects that by this sentence I attach a meaning 
to the word ‘‘document” which it has never had in criticism. It will 
doubtless prove interesting information that the word ‘document’ in 
criticism means something other than when used in any other depart- 
ment of language. It is my impression that the documentary hypothesis 
succeeded the supplementary hypothesis, which in turn succeeded the 
fragmentary hypothesis, which in turn succeeded an older documentary 
hypothesis. Would the reviewer have us to believe that the documentary 
hypothesis is merely another name for the preceding fragmentary hypothesis ? 
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One of the contentions in my book was that the latter of these is more 
nearly fitted to the facts than the former. If the two are one, then indeed 
on this point I do not differ from the extreme advocates of the documentary 
theory. But I doubt whether many of them would accept the reviewer’s 
definition of their position. 

3. The review then proceeds to charge me with the use of material of 
other scholars without giving them proper credit. It is alleged that I 
have borrowed most of chaps. ii and iii from Professor Eerdmans’ work, 
Die Komposition der Genesis. Inasmuch as it is hardly possible to charge 
me with a more unscholarly and ungentlemanly act, I feel called upon to 
answer this rather fully. The reviewer states himself that in my preface 
(p. xi) I acknowledged that in these chapters I agreed in many details 
with Eerdmans. In another place in that preface (p. xi) I stated that I 
refrained from cumbering my pages with footnotes to the works of scholars 
from whom I got some of my ideas, and I gave the reason therefor. In 
doing this I was fully in accord with the example of many distinguished 
scholars. Singularly enough, Eerdmans, in the very work from which 
the reviewer says I took my ideas without giving proper credit, adopts this 
same method, although it is quite apparent that he didn’t evolve all his 
ideas out of his inner consciousness, but was willing to depend somewhat 
upon the accomplished results of his brother scholars. Further than this, 
on the same page, I declared that in the appended bibliography I had given 
a list of works which I had freely used in writing the volume. And in this 
appended bibliography, among a good many other books, is the book of 
Eerdmans mentioned above. If the reviewer had wished, he could have 
found a good many other instances in which my ideas were the same as 
other men’s, and where I did not give specific credit. 

4. But the particular examples of this alleged fault of mine deserve 
some little attention. The reviewer believes that I derived my argument con- 
cerning the absence of the Persians from the list of nations in Genesis, 
chap. 10 (P document), from Professor Eerdmans’ book. But long, long 
before Eerdmans many scholars had noted this difficulty and had tried in 
various ways to account for it, because they felt the necessity of believing 
that P was written in the Persian period. It is true that Professor Eerd- 
mans, in writing on this subject (p. 9), cites no previous authorities for 
his argument; and the reviewer has doubtless supposed that it originated 
with him. : 

5. In regard to the argument from the mention of the Elamites among 
the children of Shem in Genesis, chap. 10, which the reviewer says I took 
in a similar manner from Eerdmans, it may be sufficient to state that my 
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argument therefrom and Eerdmans’ argument therefrom are entirely differ- 
ent. The only identity is in the statement that the Jews of Ezra’s time knew 
that the Elamites were not Semites, a statement of fact notoriously true, 
which would hardly be stated by two people in ways differing very radically 
from one another. Orr stated the same fact two years before Eerdmans (cf. 
Problem of the Old Testament, p. 401), and Driver and Hommel noticed 
it long before Orr. 

6. But even supposing that the reviewer’s comparisons were more 
conclusive, has he failed to notice that there are many arguments in Eerd- 
mans which I cannot possibly be accused of adopting, and that there are 
many, many arguments in these chapters of mine, and in my other chapters 
on J, E, and D, which are not even suggestive of him? Even were it true 
that the six points of the identification were really established, is it quite 
fair to insinuate that as a result the whole of my consideration of higher 
critical dates is taken, practically in toto, from Eerdmans’ work? This 
is a misrepresentation that is simply exasperating. As a matter of fact, 
the major portion of my argument for the: statement that P is not post- 
exilic is based on three things; (a) the tracing of the institutions mentioned 
in P as far back as the time of Saul; (0) the evidence of the presence of 
P in early times; and (c) the evidence of the use of the ‘Law of Yahweh,” 
the P law, in very early times. In these points I am, so far as I know, 
on grounds quite untouched hitherto by any writer on the subject, and it 
is on these points that my argument in the main rests. None of these 
important points has received the slightest attention at the reviewer's 
hands. 

7. I am supposed by the reviewer to have derived my treatment of 
the Toledoth Book from Eerdmans’ work, despite the fact that fully half 
the material assigned by me to the Toledoth Book is not so credited by 
Eerdmans, and the fact that he regards it merely as pre-exilic, while 
I declare it contemporaneous with the Exodus of JED. Eerdmans and 
I, it is true, both treat of a Toledoth Book. So does nearly every other 
scholar who writes on the subject. 

This much time has been taken with this charge, not because of its 
intrinsic importance. It has none, in the eyes of those who have read 
both Eerdmans and myself. But probably most of the readers of the 
Biblical World have not read both works, and to them the charge may pos- 
sibly have seemed to have been founded on facts. 

8. Passing from the accusation in regard to my originality, I go on to 
the reviewer’s remarks regarding my philology. I ventured in one place 
(in a footnote, entirely unconnected with the argument) to trace an interest- 
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ing connection in regard to El-Shaddai. I suggested that El-Shaddai was 
the same as the Egyptian god Sed or Set, the center of whose worship was 
Tanis and Avaris. For this identification the reviewer says quite con- 
fidently that there “‘is not a scrap of evidence.’’ What he esteems evidence 
in such cases, I do not know. Apparently the fact that the names are 
philologically identical, the fact that they are both primarily phallic gods, 
the well-known fact that Sed or Set was identified with the Hyksos god 
Sutekh, which god the Hyksos brought with them from Syria, are of no 
importance whatever. This god, as I went on to state, has the totem of 
an ass. Since he is Syrian, what is more natural than that perhaps he is to 
be identified with Hadad, the god of the Amorites? I point out then that 
the Amorites probably took their ethnic name from this ass symbol, since 
the name ‘‘Amurru”? probably means ass, being connected with Chamor, 
meaning ‘“‘he-ass.”” This the reviewer apparently does not understand, 
and seems to accuse me of a wonderful philological identification of Sed 
or Set =Saddai=El-Shaddai=Hadad of Amurru=Chamor. 

g. The next philological point criticized is in regard to my statement 
that the Canaanite tongue mentioned in Isa. 19:18 was Galilean Aramaic. 
The reference in Isaiah is, of course, to the Hebrew worship established 
in his time in five cities of Egypt. The reviewer tersely asks, ‘‘Where is 
the evidence?” In reply I would say that it is usually safe to assume that 
some axiomatic facts are known among scholars. To those who have 
read on this subject it is well known: (a) that inscriptions found at Zin- 
jirli, in northern Syria, dating from the middle of the eighth century, 
show that the Aramaic peoples were well established in northern Palestine 
at this time; (6) that the Zakar inscription, dealing with Galilean matters, 
is written in an Aramaic dialect; (c) that in the time of Sheshonk I (ca. 935) 
a place was conquered, whose name, as W. Max Miiller has pointed out, 
is undoubtedly Aramaic, called ‘‘The Field of Abram,” and that this place 
was in southern Palestine, in Judaea. Aramaic, then, was by no means 
impossible throughout Palestine in the time of Isaiah. Further, it is well 
known (d) that all the inscriptions so far discovered of the Jews that dwelt 
in Egypt in early times are not in Hebrew, but in Aramaic, very like that of 
the Galilean inscription of Zakar, mentioned above. The time is now past 
when any scholar can interpret the word ‘‘Canaanite” in Isa. 19:18 as 
meaning ‘‘Hebrew,” or anything else than Aramaic. Now we know that 
the great reason for extensive migration of Jews into Egypt previous to 
Isaiah was the conquest of Naphtali and Zebulon, Galilean tribes, in 738 


tT take “Amurru” to be the Canaanitic equivalent of Assyrian Iméru, ‘‘ass,” 
which was an integral part of the old name of Damascus, the capital of the Amorites. 
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B.c. And this, in connection with the fact that the Aramaic of the Egyptian 
inscriptions is quite different from that which we know was later spoken 
in Judaea, I think is quite sufficient justification for terming the tongue 
in question ‘‘Galilean Aramaic.” 

10. In another part of the book the reviewer found a reference to a 
Galilean dialect, in which I stated that the Song of Deborah, the Song of 
Songs, and the Book of Jonah were written. He jumped to the conclusion, 
entirely unwarranted by anything in the book, that this Galilean dialect 
was “Galilean Aramaic” too. And this in spite of the explicit statement, 
given in the very next sentence of my book, that this dialect did not contain 
Aramaisms at all. Indeed, the reviewer quotes this denial, and then accuses 
me of inconsistency. Is it utterly impossible to believe that there was in 
the time of Isaiah a dialect of Aramaic spoken in certain Galilean tribes, 
and that there was also, at all times a Galilean dialect of Hebrew spoken 
in the same land? The reviewer has utterly failed to grasp the fact that 
the Hebrew tribes were not at this time one united nation, unified in lan- 
guage, but a conglomerate of more or less unrelated tribes, with a multitude 
of warring interests and differing speech. 

11. The reviewer then proceeds to make fun of my general treatment 
of the Hebrew dialects, and seems to doubt the possibility of there having 
been such things. I said that bosheth in Benjamin is the same as baal 
in Jerusalem. This identification, being foreign to the usual critical idea 
on the subject, seems foolish to the reviewer. As it happens, I am not 
alone on this. After my book was written, as I was reading final proof, 
I received Bohl’s Sprache der Amarnabriefe, published in ‘ Leipziger 
Semitistische Studien.” On p. 5 this author also says that the difference 
between the words is due to dialectic peculiarity, not to a difference of 
meaning. So far as the reviewer knew, I differed from other scholars. 
Ergo, I was wrong. 

12. Then he says, after his statement of my position in regard to bosheth 
and baal,‘‘This thought is developed until on p. 138 we have P written in 
the dialect of Levi, E and D in the dialect of Ephraim, and J in the dialect 
of Judah. Where is the evidence of all this?” Now, if this means any- 
thing, it means that I based my assigning of the documents to tribal dialects 
entirely on the difference between bosheth and baal. Of course, I did 
nothing of the kind. As for the demand for evidence, on pp. 139, 140, 
some rather significant philological evidence was given. The recognition 
of Hebrew dialectic peculiarities is no new thing among those who keep 
abreast of the times, and are not satisfied with blind loyalty to hypotheses 
as yet unproved. Dr. Driver, for instance (Introduction to the Literature 
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of the Old Testament, 12th ed., p. 449), has pointed out that in the post- 
exilic and late writings these dialectic peculiarities are present, and that 
there is evidence of them even in the early Song of Deborah. I have 
simply carried the investigation into the documents of the Hexateuch. The 
reviewer rightly catches the point of the contention that if the peculiarities 
of the documents are due to dialectic and not developmental causes, there is no 
criterion in their language for dating them. This was new. The reviewer 
has not found it in his critical authorities heretofore. Consequently it must 
be discredited, even at the cost of unfairly stating what the position really 
is. 

13. The reviewer thinks he has caught me in an inconsistency when I 
say, in one place, that the peculiarities of language in the various docu- 
ments were due to dialectic differences and not chronological development, 
while I stated in another place that the Toledoth Book could be distinguished 
from P proper because its language was earlier. He has evidently failed 
to understand me. I based my separation of the Hebrew literature into 
dialects on the basis of differences of vocabulary and phrases. But within 
each dialect, thus distinguished, I found various stages of progress, and 
disintegration, not in the vocabulary, but in grammar and syntax. There 
is no reason, on this method of division, why P, J, E, and D should not be 
of different dialects, while in each there is a series of progressions, gram- 
matic and syntactic. I should think that this would be quite plain to one 
who had read my book carefully, especially the chapter called ““The Lan- 
guage of P.” 

14. Then the reviewer proceeds still further in his attempt to discredit 
my philology. He seems to doubt, for instance, my statement that ‘‘Tharu” 
is the exact equivalent of ‘‘Shur.’”’ As he states it, I am made to say that 
“‘Tharu is the exact Hebrew equivalent of Shur.” This is nonsense, of 
course. ‘‘Tharu” isn’t the Hebrew equivalent of anything. It is Egyp- 
tian. What I really did say was that the Egyptian ‘“‘Tharu” is the exact 
equivalent of the Hebrew “Shur.” If the reviewer doubts this identifica- 
tion, let him read W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa, p. 102, or Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, where Professor Miiller’s argument is cited in the article 
on “Shur.” 

15. The reviewer doubts also that “Khetem” equals ‘‘Etham.” In 
a footnote on the very page where this statement is made, I have given as 
my authority for it Brugsch, Dict. Geog., p. 647. I am inclined to admire 
the reviewer for airily disagreeing with Heinrich Brugsch. 

16. He finds what he calls his “choicest specimen” of my philology 
in my remarks about the city Tu-mur-(ka), p. 264. I claimed that tumur 
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is the Arabic plural of amar, meaning palm tree; and I therefore felt 
inclined to identify the city with the biblical Jericho, also known as ‘“‘The 
city of palm trees.”” Now the inscription wherein this T'u-mur-(ka) is found 
dates from about the year 1400 B.c. The reviewer declares my identifica- 
tion impossible, because I thus imply that there was in use “an Arabic plural 
of palm tree at least a thousand years before the Arabs could possibly have 
pushed into Canaan!” Does he really believe that the Arabs did not come 
into Canaan until about 400 B.c.? Does he know nothing of the investi- 
gations of Dr. Glaser, not to speak of Hommel, Miiller of Vienna, Halévey, 
Sayce, Nielsen, and others? There have been brought to light over 
one thousand inscriptions, written in old Arabic, from South-Arabia, known 
as the Minean and Sabean inscriptions, many of them dating from the 
second millennium B.c. The Sabean kingdom was at its height about 
950 B.C., as we know because its queen visited Solomon. It must have 
been old at this time. And it had displaced the older Minean power. The 
latter, called Maon in the Bible, had colonies in Palestine, as we know from 
the Bible and the inscriptions, long before 1400 B. C., one east of the Jordan, 
the other just south of Judaea, both in the older territory of Benjamin. And 
yet, in the face of facts as well known among scholars as these are, we are 
told that Arabic plurals in the Amarna letters are impossible, or anywhere 
in Palestine before 400 B. c.! 

17. My treatment of Cus-Arsathaim (Hebrew text Cushan-Rishathaim) 
is next taken up. I stated that Artatama, according to the Boghaz-kéi 
inscriptions, came from Ku-us-(sar). I then ventured to identify the two 
men and to say that Cus is probably a place-name and identical with Ku- 
us-(sar). The reviewer ridicules this idea, asking if I can drop an r (sar) 
at will. Not at all. But has he thought of the possibility of the 7 in this case 
not being a portion of the word stem at all? May it not have been a case- 
ending? In our present knowledge of Hittite, from which land the inscrip- 
tion was written, and by which it was undoubtedly influenced, it is sheer 
presumption to assume that the 7 is necessarily an integral part of the stem. 

18. Having attempted to establish the fact that I am no philologian, the 
reviewer seeks to discredit my historical and geographical ability. ‘As 
to the treatment of the historical data,” he says, “‘it is safe to say that there 
is no scholar of any standing in the scientific world who could possibly 
agree with the distorted and positively misleading interpretation of the 
Egyptian and Babylonian monuments which is here presented.” I have 
in my possession private letters from a number of the leading scholars 
of Europe on Assyriology, Egyptology, and the Bible, written since my 
book appeared, complimenting me particularly on this very point, my 
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interpretation of the Egyptian and Babylonian monuments. Even critics 
who have felt inclined not to accept my theory in toto have agreed that my 
interpretations are scientific and plausible. 

19. Then follows an equally sweeping denunciation of my geographical 
ability. The reviewer gives but one example of my ignorance in this line, 
saying that I reach ‘‘the height of the ridiculous” when I state on p. 176 
that ‘“‘the Wilderness of Sin and the Wilderness of Sinai are the oases of 
the Arabah, between the Seir ranges,” etc. By italicising the word “‘oases”’ 
and putting an exclamation point after the same, he makes it plain that what 
he considers ridiculous about this statement is that I call a “wilderness” 
an “oasis.” An oasis, according to Webster’s Dictionary, is ‘‘a fertile or 
green spot in a waste or desert.””’ The word in Hebrew which is translated 
“‘wilderness” is midbar, which, according to Brown, Driver, and Briggs’s 
Hebrew Lexicon, in its first or common meaning signifies ‘tracts of land 
used for the pasturage of flocks and herds.” And if the reviewer thinks 
there are no such ‘“‘oases” or ‘‘wildernesses” in the Arabah, between the 
Seir ranges, etc., I would respectfully refer him to Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 161, where that distinguished and accurate traveler defines 
the vicinity of Petra as “‘ an oasis of vegetation in the desert hills.” 

20. I now come to a consideration of the reviewer’s conclusions. ‘‘The 
whole method of the book is totally unreliable,” he says. An examination 
of the internal evidence in the documents themselves, and a reconstruction 
of Hebrew history according to the requirements of the evidence—that is 
the method. If that is totally unreliable, so is all the critical study of the 
past generation. Having made this categorical announcement, the reviewer, 
backing it up, gives what purports to be a short synopsis of the book, which 
differs utterly from what is to be found in it. The first part of the book 
is, as he says, devoted to a reconsideration of the dates of the documents, 
and the result of this is, as he also states, that I conclude that they were not 
late, but early. The latter portion of the book is devoted to my recon- 
struction of Hebrew history of the Exodus period, which results in the 
belief that there were two exodi, some,hundreds of years apart, the accounts 
of which in latter centuries become fused. Thus far the reviewer is fairly on 
the track of my position. But then he says, ‘The proof presented ””—for 
this double-exodus theory, of course—‘‘consists largely of linguistic argu- 
ments which we have already discussed.”” This‘is contrary to fact. Out 
of 339 pages in the book, only 1o pages, and a few notes, are devoted to 
linguistic arguments. The double-exodus theory, as a matter of fact, is - 
based upon the tremendous differences to be found existing between P 
on the one hand and JED on the other, as to the settlements in Egypt, 
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the routes of the exodus, the length of the wandering, the mountains Horeb 
and Sinai, the sets of tables and the arks, the legislations of Horeb and 
Sinai, and the priesthoods. In other words, the theory is the result of 
examination of the documents, each one entirely by itself, and a comparison 
of the internal evidence deduced from each of them. None of this, which 
constitutes fully half the book, is so much as hinted at in the review. The 
reviewer has picked out minor points here and there, philological and 
otherwise, often from the notes, has sought to controvert them, and has 
then claimed that he has discredited the whole book! The argument as a 
whole, the significance of the new way of looking at the Exodus—the point 
of the whole book—has been utterly ignored. 

21. In his last paragraph, the reviewer quotes my statement (p. 279), 
that the Hexateuchal documents are historically accurate except where 
redactors at later times have made changes. He says that the exception 
nullifies all the contentions which I have advanced. It is simply a fact 
that I state. Everyone knows that there are certain passages in the Old 
Testament which have received redactorial glosses. And yet my theory is 
completely vitiated by the admission. If mine is, so is that of every modern 
scholar on this subject. I know of none who denies that later copyists 
have in places annotated. 

22. I now come to the last sentence in the review: ‘‘There is no imme- 
diate danger that the hypothesis here presented will necessitate ‘a total 
reconstruction of the Evolutionary Hypothesis of modern higher criticism 
(p. xii)’.” I did not say this. What I did say was that “the acceptance 
of my hypothesis would necessitate such a reconstruction.” But I waive 
this point. My hypothesis is that the documents, by their own integral 
evidence, are early, not late; that P agrees with the history of one period, 
and JED with that of another entirely different; and that therefore there 
is no reason to suppose the documents unhistorical, and every reason to 
suppose them accurate, when assigned to their proper historical back- 
grounds. Such a theory, backed up by facts and arguments, most of 
which the reviewer does not notice, and none of which he disproves, may 
indeed, unless it be answered, render a reconstruction necessary. 

A. TOFFTEEN 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


A REJOINDER 
1, 2. The reviewer stated that critical scholars recognized no such 
definition of the word “document” as Professor Toffteen gives it. At the 
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very beginning of the discussion of the E document by Procksch, Die 
Elohimquelle, p. 7, note 1, we read, ‘‘The beginning of our book [the E 
document] is lost.”” Other lacunae in this document are noted by Procksch 
on p. 25, the birth of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah; p. 61, the beginning 
of the story of the oppression in Egypt; and others. The distinction of 
Wellhausen does not lie in having “pointed out” the fact that the Hex- 
ateuch was composed of ‘“‘four great documents,” but in the fact that it 
was due to his Prolegomena, and other works, that the documents were 
arranged in the chronological order J, E, D, and P rather than in the order 
P, E, J, D, or E, P, J, D, of the older school of Schrader, Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, and others. The suggestion that P came after D was already 
made by Spinoza, but it was not until the Prolegomena of Wellhausen 
appeared that this became the dominant view, although Vatke and George 
(1835) had already strongly advocated this position. 

4. Why does not Professor Toffteen give us some of the names of the 
“‘many scholars” who “long, long before Eerdmans” had noted the diffi- 
culty of the absence of a reference to the Persians in Gen., chap. 10, ‘‘and 
had tried in various ways to account for it,” etc. ? 

5. Of course, scholars have recognized that the Elamites were not 
Semites. It was Professor Toffteen’s use of the fact that a Jew of Ezra’s 
time would have known this, as an argument against making P post- 
exilic, that was compared with Eerdman’s use of the same argument. 

6. The reviewer is accused of ignoring the author’s major argument. 
This was done because the arguments presented were, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, entitled to no serious recognition. It might be well, however, 
since the author objects to having it ignored, to look at a few points in 
this ‘‘major argument.”” On p. 40, 7) we read, ‘‘The dying David prays 
for his son, Solomon, saying [here follows I Chron. 22:12].’’ While this 
reference ‘“‘may not be pressed as a certain reference to the P code, this 
seems the most likely explanation.” The reason for this lies in the fact 
that David refers to the “Law of Yahweh,” which according to the author 
is the ‘‘technical term for the P code and document,” p. 42. (It may be 
added parenthetically that the reviewer feels confident that Professor 
Toffteen’s “technical terms” will receive little serious consideration at the 
hands of scholars.) It will be well to refer to p. 80, d) to see how consis- 
tently Professor Toffteen’s arguments have been thought out. Here “‘the dy- 
ing David charged his son, Solomon, saying, [here follows I Kings 2: 26, 3].”’ 
The tone of this passage is ‘decidedly Deuteronomic,” and since David 
referred to the “Law of Moses,” he ‘‘knew of a written Law of Moses, and 
when he spoke of it used definitely Deuteronomic language.’ According 
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to pp. 81-82, when the Law of Moses is referred to ‘“‘there is implied that 
the law which we call the D code is meant.” Comment on these two 
passages is unnecessary. 

8. (a) The names El-Shaddai and Set are not philologically identical. 
For should we admit that the first two radicals were identical, there still 
would remain a final yodh in the Hebrew word which cannot be ignored; 
and the Greek form of Egyptian proper names derived from Set makes 
it evident that there was a final s in the Egyptian form of the name (2«6- 
wows). This of course shows the connection between the form Set and the 
earlier form Sutekh, as is now generally recognized. That Set ‘should 
probably be pronounced Saddai” does not seem to be borne out by the 
Greek forms of the name. Has Professor Toffteen any evidence for this ? 
(6) Professor Toffteen asserts that both these gods were phallic gods. It 
would be well when making such assertions to produce the evidence. (c) 
The statement that it is a well-known fact that ‘‘Sed or Set was identified 
with the Hyksos god Sutekh,” is not accurate. Professor Breasted, His- 
tory of Egypt, p. 222, says, ‘‘Sutekh is of course the Egyptianized form of 
some Syrian Baal; Sutekh being an older form of the well-known Egyptian 
Set.” See also Erman, Die aegyptische Religion, p. 76. That there 
is no reason for identifying this god especially with Hadad of Amurru is 
seen from the fact that the Hittite gods are usually referred to in the Egyp- 
tian monuments as Sutekh of such and such a city. See Breasted, Ancient 
Records, Ill, §§ 386f. The statement that this god has “‘the totem of an 
ass” also needs modification. ‘The animal which is used to represent 
the god Set, or whose head he bears [in case the body of the god is repre- 
sented in human form] was regarded in later times as the ass, although 
it was nothing more than a caricature of one. Probably back of the 
representation is hidden the figure of some animal which was no longer 
known to the Egyptians of historical times.” So Erman, op. cit. pp. 
22f. That the animal underlying the representations of Set was probably 
the okapi was shown by Wiedemann in die Umschau, December, 1902, pp. 
1002f. That Sutekh or Set was of Syrian origin and “was introduced 
into the Egyptian pantheon” from there, needs proof. It will be noticed 
that the reviewer is misquoted in the last sentence of paragraph 8. 

g. With reference to the Galilean Aramaic referred to in Isa. 19:18: 
Modern critics consider the passage Isa. 19:16-25 a later addition. So 
Marti and Duhm. Professor Toffteen evidently considers the passage 
as coming from Isaiah. But according to this interpretation the passage 
should be regarded as a prophecy referring to a future establishment of 
“Hebrew worship” in five cities of Egypt, and not in the time of Isaiah 
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(ca. 700 B.C.). The ‘‘axiomatic facts” that scholars are assumed to 
know have no more to do with proving that the Canaanite tongue of 
Isa. 19:18 was Galilean Aramaic than has the fact that two and two are 
four. (a) That Aramaic people were established in Syria as early as 
the middle of the eighth century no one denies. (6) If the ‘Galilean 
inscription of Zakar” referred to is the ‘Inscription araméenne de 
Zakir,” published in H. Pognon’s Inscriptions sémitiques, No. 86, pp. 
156 f., the reviewer would ask Professor Toffteen for the evidence 
which would allow the inscription to be referred to as ‘“‘Galilean.” (c) 
That the name ‘Field of Abram” is not necessarily ‘“‘undoubtedly Aramaic 
as W. Max Miiller has pointed out” will be seen by referring to the dis- 
cussion in Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, p. 352, note f., where it is pointed 
out that the word ‘‘field” which Miiller argues must be Aramaic, occurs 
in the plural form in this same list, but as a Hebrew plural and not as an 
Aramaic plural. (d) If Professor Toffteen had given us the approximate 
dates of ‘‘all the inscriptions so far discovered,” etc., we should probably 
see the reason why the language of these Aramaic inscriptions differs from 
the Aramaic spoken /ater in Judaea. See Torrey, AJSL, XXIV, pp. 232 f. 
In a word, in spite of the references quoted, Professor Toffteen has come 
no nearer than before to proving that the Canaanite tongue of Isa. 19:18 is 
Galilean Aramaic. 

11. The reviewer doubts whether Béhl would agree to Professor 
Toffteen’s statement of his views. What Bohl does say is that there are 
two ways of explaining the word bashtu, the Amarna equivalent, as he 
holds it to be, of the form bosheth found in Old Testament proper 
names. In one case it would be derived from the root M52 = “overflow,” 
in the other, from 212=“‘be ashamed.” Bohl prefers the latter derivation. 
He does not say anything about ‘dialectic peculiarity.” 

16. The references to Glaser, etc., are not to the point. Of course 
the reviewer did not mean to say that the Arabs did not come in contact 
with Canaan before 400 B. C., but he did mean to imply that it was extremely 
improbable that a Canaanite city, such as Jericho was, should have an 
Arabic name in the Amarna period. The point made by the reviewer 
that there is no reason for reading a city name Tu-mur-ka, in Kn, 292, |. 28, 
as Knudtzon has shown, is ignored. It will be seen that the last syllable 
ka has been bracketed, as is the r in Cusa(r). Is ka also a case-ending ? 
Just how a colony ‘“‘east of the Jordan,” and another “just south of 
Judaea” were “both in the older territory of Benjamin,” is not clear to 
the reviewer. 

17. Artatama may have come from Ku-us-sar, but the Boghaz-kéi 
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documents do not say that he did. They do mention Hattusil of the city 
of Ku-us-sar. The reviewer believes we do know enough about case- 
endings, or their equivalents, in the Mitanni language, a tongue closely 
related to Hittite, as well as about Hittite case-endings, to feel safe in 
saying that the r is not such a case-ending. See Bork, Die Mitanni- 
sprache, pp. 45 f., and Winckler, MDOG 35, p. 19. It may be well to 
add a few words on another utterly impossible identification of Professor 
Toffteen’s. On p. 258, we have the name Shipti-Addi explained as mean- 
ing “‘Judge” Addi, the first part of the name being interpreted as a title. 
Now anyone who can read an Assyrian proper name correctly knows that 
such a writing of a name is unheard of. (a) The determinative, found 
written before proper names, appears in this name, Shipti-Addi, in 
its regular place before Shipti. (b) Ranke and Tallqvist in books on 
proper names, as well as Clay and others in the ‘‘Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania,” have listed thousands upon thousands of 
proper names and yet we never find a man’s name written as a god’s name, 
as would be the case if the name were read Addi (that is ilu IM), as Toff- 
teen reads it. (c) That Shipti=Hebrew Shophet may be true: but when 
we bear in mind that Shophet is a participial form corresponding to the 
Assyrian participial form késhidu, this identification becomes doubtful. 
Further, we have the title judge, Shophet, actually written in a letter from 
Hana, a Mesopotamian city, published by Thureau-Dangin, Journal 
asiatique, (Juillet-Aoat, 1909) pp. 149 f., but, as we should expect, after 
the man’s name; and the form is Sha-bi-tu, p. 151, 1. 33, for shdpitu. See 
also the note on this line on p. 154. Professor Toffteen’s remarks on 
Shamgar (p. 302, note), show similar lack of acquaintance with the writing 
of Semitic proper names in cuneiform. 

18. The reviewer regrets very much that he is compelled to take up a 
discussion of the “‘private letters from a number of leading scholars of 
Europe on Assyriology, Egyptology, and the Bible, etc.” On p. x of The 
Historic Exodus, we have a list of scholars who have written letters to 
Professor Toffteen ‘‘in regard to his former book.” Does this perhaps 
mean that they thanked him politely for the copies of his book he was 
kind enough to send them? On the same page we are also told that the 
author ‘‘was first in the field,” for example, in assigning a date ca. 2500 to 
Sargon of Akkad, and in fixing the date of the Hammurabi Dynasty. In 
Sumerier und Semiten, a paper read and published before Professor Toff- 
teen’s Ancient Chronology appeared, p. 10, note 1, we have Meyer’s dis- 
cussion of the date of Sargon. There he places it provisionally as ca. 
2800-2750 B.C., but adds, ‘‘if, however, as Ranke has pointed out, the 
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kings of the Second Dynasty were at least partly contemporaneous with . 


those of the First, this date must be brought down some centuries later.” 
Now Professor Toffteen claims that he was the first to reach the conclusion 
that “‘the Second Dynasty was partly contemporary” with the First Dynasty 
as well as with the Cassite Dynasty. This synchronism was discovered 
by King on tablets found in the British Museum, and published in Chron- 
icles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings; see especially pp. 136, 137 
of Vol. I. The statement is made in Ancient Chronology (p. xi) to the effect 
that King’s discoveries only confirmed conclusions Professor Toffteen had 
already reached; but at any rate, Professor Toffteen was not the first to 
suggest the synchronism. Eduard Meyer and the other Assyriologists based 
their dates on King’s discoveries. If Ancient Chronology is a scientific treat- 
ment of the subject discussed, how is it that we do not have more references 
to it in the discussions which are going on all the time in the scientific 
journals with reference to the chronology of the early period of Babylonian 
history? Schnabel brought out his Studien zur babylonisch-assyrischen 
Chronologie since Professor Toffteen’s book appeared, but we have no 
reference to Professor Toffteen’s work, not even in the ‘‘Literatur,’’ pp. 
38 and 88, 89. So Ungnad, Thureau-Dangin, Poebel, and others have 
discussed the chronology of the Hammurabi Dynasty, but they do not 
refer to Professor Toffteen’s book. On p. 304, a) we read of Meyer’s 
and Breasted’s change of view with reference to the Eleventh Dynasty. 
On p. 438 of Breasted, History of the Ancient Egyptians, we see the 
reason for this change of view—namely, a new stela from the Cairo 
museum, discussed by Maspero, Rev. critique, November, 1905 and Sethe, 
ZA, 1905, p. 131 f., both discussions having appeared before Professor 
Toffteen’s Ancient Chronology. It will be seen on p. 232 of Ancient 
Chronology, that Professor Toffteen’s conclusion is apparently based on 
Sethe’s discussion in ZA. It will also be noticed that Meyer and Breasted 
have nowhere indicated any knowledge of Professor Toffteen’s ‘‘contri- 
butions” toward a reconstruction of the dynasty. It is on the basis of 
new documents that such changes of view are made. It might be interest- 
ing to know why there is no reference to Ancient Chronology under the 
heading ‘‘Chronology,” in the Bibliography of Breasted’s History of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 452, or in the recent German translation of his 
larger History of Egypt. It would also be interesting to know the names 
of some of the ‘‘critics who have felt inclined not to accept” the author’s 
“theory in toto” but who “have agreed that” his ‘‘interpretations are 
scientific and plausible.” 


D. D. LucKENBILL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Biblical Ideas of Atonement, Their History and Significance.— 
By Ernest Burton, JOHN MERLIN Powis SMITH, 
and GERALD BirNEy SmitH. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. viiit+335. $1.00. 

This book by three devout scholars of the divinity faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, each a specialist in his department, cannot be too highly 
commended. For centuries the dogmatic interest has dominated the study of 
the Bible, and men have gone to the book, not to discover what its writers 
actually taught, but to find support for their own theories. It is accordingly 
believed by many that the theory of the atonement which they have inherited 
from Anselm or Calvin or Grotius is the one theory taught throughout the 
Bible. These theories were constructed when conceptions of the world 
prevailed which are now outgrown, and although each of them is different 
from any conception of atonement that is set forth in the Bible, each of 
them helped in its day to make the atonement real to men. Within fifty 
years, however, a new world-view has come to prevail among the great 
majority of thinking men. This new world-view has made these old 
explanations of the atonement seem artificial, and the atonement itself 
to be unreal. Ministers have in many places ceased to make it a prominent 
part of their preaching, and laymen seek in vain to find in the doctrine 
a vital interest. 

The authors of this little book seek to meet this situation in the only 
way it can be met. They set forth clearly and simply, though with ade- 
quate scholarship, what the conceptions of atonement were which pre- 
vailed in the different periods of biblical history; they distinguish in a 
sane and reverent way between what is permanent and what is transitory 
in these conceptions; they point out the relation between these permanent 
elements and the vital problems of modern life, and they point the way to a 
realization of the heinousness of sin and the vital reality of atonement under 
the world-view which prevails today. 

The work naturally falls into three parts, the Old Testament portion, 
the New Testament portion, and the theological portion. The Old Testa- 
ment conceptions of atonement are treated by John Merlin Powis Smith 
in three chapters which treat respectively of ‘‘Atonement in Pre-prophetic 
Israel,” “Atonement in the Prophets and Deuteronomy,” and “Atone- 
ment in the Later Priestly Literature.” Professor Burton has contributed 
to the book seven chapters which treat of the following subjects: ‘‘Atone- 
ment in Non-canonical Jewish Literature,” “Atonement in the Teaching 
of John the Baptist,” ‘“‘Atonement in the Teaching of Jesus,” ‘Atonement 
as conceived by the Early Church,” “Atonement in the Teaching of Paul,” 
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“The Teaching of the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
and ‘‘Atonement in the Writings Ascribed to John.” A chapter follows 
written in part by Professor J. M. P. Smith and in part by Professor Burton 
which gives a summary of all the biblical teachings. 

It is impossible within the compass of a brief review to give any adequate 
impression of the richness and value of these chapters, brief as they neces- 
sarily are. The authors have sought to present exactly what the biblical 
writers teach. In cases where it is possible from the language employed 
by a biblical writer to understand his thought in more than one way, this is 
frankly stated, and then by the skill of the trained exegete the reader is with 
impartial fairness guided to the interpretation that is probably right. In 
the interpretation of some passages there is room for difference of opinion. 
The present reviewer would sometimes hold that a view rejected in this 
book is more probable than the one adopted in its place, but these matters 
are treated by the authors with such fairness and candor, and it is so evi- 
dent that the writers’ sole aim has been to gain the exact truth, that the 
reading of their interpretations should be a means of grace to those who 
are anxious to find the truth, and should also be a help toward living in the 
_ spirit in which alone truth can be discovered. 

The book concludes with two chapters by Professor Gerald Birney 
Smith on : ‘‘The Significance of the Biblical Teachings Concerning Atone- 
ment,” and ‘Atonement in the Light of Modern Thought.” These 
chapters, especially the last one, are able, timely, and helpful. 

The most significant portions of the book are the chapters which deal 
with Jesus’ conception of atonement and St. Pauls’ conception of it, together 
with the final chapter which seeks to correlate the doctrine with present- 
day thought. It is made clear by the interpretation of the teaching of Jesus 
and of Paul that atonement only becomes real as one shares in Christ’s 
life and suffering and work; while in the final chapter Professor G. B. 
Smith shows how present-day sins, in which because of their social char- 
acter we all share, inflict suffering and wrong on God’s creatures and 
on God himself; how the sufferings of Christ in resisting sin reveal to us 
the suffering of God for its conquest; and how they also invite us to find 
reconciliation by entering into the work of God and of Christ for the con- 
quest of the sins of modern life and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. 

To the thoughtful reader the book thus makes it appear, though the 
authors do not formally point this out, that the experience and practice 
of the gospel as Jesus and Paul conceived it is the one way of revitalizing it 
in our modern life and redeeming our modern world. This is so because 
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Christ and Paul insist on an experience that is vital and possible under all 
forms of thought. 

Every minister of the gospel and every thoughtful layman ought to 
possess this volume and make its contents their own. 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Genesis. By H. G. Mitcuett. [Bible for Home and School.] 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. 379 pages. $o.go. 

The book of Genesis—the book of beginnings—is always fascinating 
and deserves the best scholarship that can be secured for its treatment. 
Professor Mitchell is an up-to-date student of this book and has brought 
to his task as commentator a ripe knowledge and a sane method. The 
policy of this series of commentaries excludes from its notes all processes 
both critical and exegetical, and gives, on the basis of the assured results 
of criticism, such explanations and notes as are adapted to the rapid reader. 
The brief, clear introduction gives an analysis of the five chief documents 
of Genesis; a clear and sufficiently detailed analysis of the book as a whole; 
and adds a bibliography of useful material for further study of the historical, 
topographical, and interpretative study of Genesis. The practical arrange- 
ment of the matter on the page of the commentary is especially helpful. 
At the top we find the translation of the Revised Version of 1885. Before 
each word or phrase on which comments are given, on the lower half of the 
page, there stands a hollow circle. And after each word or phrase on 
which one of the versions supply something helpful, we find a figure, 
referring to such helps inserted between the translation and the commentary. 
The outer margin, too, of the translation presents the literary analysis 
given in the introduction. The volume is well adapted for the class of 


readers for which it has been prepared. 


IRA MAURICE PRICE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
JEREMIAS, ALFRED. Das Alter der Babylonischen Astronomie. Zweite erweiterte 

Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. 92. M.1.6ce. 

This pamphlet deals with one of the important questions of the Pan-Babylonian 
controversy, viz. Did the old Babylonians possess a genuine astronomical science, 
as distinguished from mere general observations of the heavens, and from astrology ? 
Upon the answer to this question the fate of Pan-Babylonianism depends. Jeremias, 
in this second edition of his treatise, seeks to nullify the considerations urged against 
the high age of astronomy in Babylon by F. Kugler in a recent volume. 

ARTICLES 
LUNDGREEN, Fr. “Das Jerusalem des Wilhelm von Tyrus und die Gegenwart,” 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, December, 1909, pp. 973-92- 


This is a study of the information contributed about Jerusalem’s history, geography, 
and archaeology by William, archbishop of Tyre from 1175 A. D. till his death. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Grecory, Caspar RENE. Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, Dritter Band. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1909. Pp. gg5-1486. M. 12. 

The concluding portion of Professor Gregory’s great work on New Testament 
Textual Criticism (Bd. I, 1900; Bd. II, 1902) after a brief discussion of the classes 
of text (original, rewrought, polished, and official) presents a supplement of 350 pages, 
relating to the materials of Vols. I and II. This includes Professor Gregory’s new 
system of manuscript designations (1908), and a vast quantity of detailed information 
as to cursives, Latin texts, Fathers, etc. The whole is conveniently arranged and 
elaborately indexed. This work constitutes the standard treatise on textual criticism. 


Von Dosscniitz, Ernst. Die Thessalonicher-Briefe, Véllig neu bearbeitet. (Krit- 
isch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, begriindet von H. A. W. 
Meyer.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, t909. Pp. x+320. Paper, 
M. 6.40. 

This new commentary is an important addition to New Testament exegetical 
literature. Professor vor. Dobschiitz is disposed to accept the authenticity of both 
epistles, and recognizes I Thess. as the earliest of Paul’s extant letters (A. D. 52). The 


introduction is independent, compact, and valuable, and the comment full and incisive. 
The use of German type is a distinct detriment to this volume. 


Bacon, B. W. The Founding of the Church. [Modern Religious Problems.] Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 90. $0.50. 
A bold and rapid handling of four problems: When Was the Church Founded ? 
Peter the Foundation Rock; The Confession of Jesus as Lord; Baptism and the 


Breaking of Bread. Professor Bacon writes with great vigor and freedom, and all 
his usual suggestiveness. 
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GRraAnBERY, JOHN C. Outline of New Testament Christology. A Study of Genetic 
Relationships within the Christology of the New Testament Period. [Historical 
and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament; Second 
Series, II, Part I.] Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. 127. 
Paper, $0.50. 

Dr. Granbery has made a positive contribution to biblical theology, in this able 
and interesting study of the rise, development, and relationship of Christological views, 
down to the middle of the second century. 

STALKER, JAMES. The Ethic of Jesus, According to the Synoptic Gospels. New 
York: Armstrong, 1909. Pp. x+403. $1 75. 

Books from the pen of Dr. Stalker are always sure of a welcome, and the present 


volume is a substantial one. It is to be followed by a book on The Mind of Jesus as 
Reported by St. John, and will be fully reviewed later. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
Hemmer, Hippotyte. Les p?res apostoliques: II, Clément de Rome, Epitre aux 
Corinthiens, Homélie du Ie sitcle. Texte grec, traduction frangaise, introduction 
et index. [Textes et Documents pour l'étude historique du Christianisme.] 
Paris: Picard, 1909. Pp. Ixxiv+205. Fr. 3. 
A convenient and intelligent edition of I and II Clement, with a full introduc- 
tion and a French translation. 
YunGc Winc. My Life in China and America. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. 
Pp. vi+ 286. 
This is an unusually interesting autobiography of the associate Chinese minister 
at Washington, a graduate of Yale in the class of 1854. As one of the most influential 


of the makers of new China, the story of his life furnishes a splendid testimonial to 
the value of Christian missions, which have made such a life possible. 


THE LATE PFEOFESSOR WILIIAM ARNOLD STEVENS, D.D, LL.D. 


